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Preface 


NEVER was there a time in the last twenty-five years when the 
basic goals as well as the scope and methods of the social services 
were SO open to question and redefinition. Whatever the long- 
term prospects of the economy, clearly we cannot advance equally 
quickly on all fronts at once, particularly as concepts of minimum 
need are changing under our feet. It is so easy and so obviously 
right to raise a cry for a greater proportion of the national 
income to be spent on the social services; but such cries, if heart- 
warming, are likely to appear glib and to prove self-defeating if 
not raised with considerable clarity of definition. Even if every- 
thing could expand, should it all expand at the same rate? And 
are the right things considered social services? In the world of 
Whitehall the demands of different kinds of social service will 
have to compete with cach other, not just with other sectors of 
public or private expenditure. The question of priorities cannot 
be avoided. 

The only editorial bias behind the making of this volume is that 
people must be educated to look at the social services — and 
indeed the economy - as a whole. Social workers and some 
famous academic advocates of social services must come to see 
that strong lobbies for their particular services, based on the usual 
volatile mixture of doubtful statistics and authentic emotions, cut 
little ice, indeed are often counter-productive, when they do not 
convince that they are looking at the social services as a whole and 
are looking at them in terms of priorities both moral and 
economic. The very old, the very young, the homeless and the 
mentally iJ] have all, alas, to be fitted in to one picture some- 
how; it cannot be moral, more often it is self-indulgent, to limit 
one’s perspective passionately but narrowly. 

All too often the advocate’s only answer to the inevitable 
question ‘If you want that so badly, what would you cut?’ is to 
talk about defence estimates. But that inexhaustible corpse is 
proving unexpectedly resilient and, in any case, the crowd of 
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benevolent vultures hanging around it show no sign of being able 
to sort themselves into an orderly queue. Certainly one must con- 
tinue to contend, as does Dr Mishan in his contribution, that if 
our sense of values were different, more money could be made 
available for different things, and that some services are being 
starved grievously. There may be no particular magic even in the 
economic growth rate, for already we in Britain choose to con- 
sume more of the national product in welfare and amenities than 
they do in many countries — and we are, on the whole, probably 
happier for it. But, none-the-less, the logic of rising expectations, 
if not of the perpetual discovery and fulfilment of real needs, must 
still remind us that we live in a world of limited resources 
relative to infinitely expansive demands; so Brian Lapping’s 
question, ‘Which Social Services Can We Save?’, is not neces- 
sarily melodramatic, nor will it vanish with continued improve- 
ment in the balance of trade figures, but is the very question which 
always needs asking, even if only speculatively, so that one is pre- 
pared with an answer if the need arises. Too often social scientists 

nd social workers content themselves with mildly supporting 

ach other’s lobby, but never hint that we could do with less of 

lis as the price of getting more of that. Is this a failure of 
dolitical and moral intelligence or some new kind of professional 
etiquette? But questions of the allocation of resources, if neces- 
sarily economic, are too important to be left to economists. There 
cannot be a sensible distribution of material resources or human 
effort until we are clearer what we want and in what kind of order. 
Economic criteria are necessary but they are insufficient, indeed 
useless, alone. They can only be put to work when the political 
process has identified the qualitative importance that people 
attach to particular services and aspects of them. But a scale of 
moral priorities without an economic calculus is equally useless. 

We of Political Quarterly would wish to give no support to a 
general retreat from social services into private provision. But in 
this book, as always in Political Quarterly, we have not sought to 
impose any line of policy on the contributors. We have sought for 
contributions that seem relevant to decisions that have to be 
made in public policy. Our prejudices and persuasions are pro- 
gressive, so we will look at relevance in such a light; but the unity 
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of the book lies in the awareness of problems, not in the particu- 
lar or general solutions. The views of the contributors are their 
own, not necessarily ours, and they vary. But we see nothing un- 
progressive or intrusively editorial in insisting that one cannot 
advance as far as one wants in every direction at once. The State 
should spend more and intervene more in some directions, but 
consequently retire from or diminish its interests in others. In the 
sphere of the social services, as in many others, traditional atti- 
tudes and vested interests bar the way to the satisfaction of new 
needs and the acceptance of new ideas. 


Political Quarterly has just celebrated its fortieth birthday, 
having been founded in 1930. So it is an appropriate time to 
launch revised and enlarged versions of some of our Special 
Numbers to a wider audience, through Penguin Books. Early next 
year, Allen Lane will be publishing an anthology, Political 
Quarterly in the 1930s, and in Penguin Books will soon appear 
Protest and Discontent, another symposium. 

The essays by Peter Hodge, Brian Lapping and Derek Senior 
are printed here for the first time, four others are substantially as 
they were (with only minor changes) in the January-March 1969 
Special Number of Political Quarterly, but the others have all 
undergone substantial revision and expansion. 

We went to press in the autumn of 1969 and have not been able 
to make substantial references to several important changes and 
events which have occurred since then. 


WILLIAM A, ROBSON 
BERNARD CRICK 


Joint Editors, Political Quarterly 


The Role of The Social Services 
T. H. Marshall* 


THERE are occasions when forecasts of the future state of a 
changing social situation can lean heavily on the projection of 
trends observable in the present and recent past. That is not the 
position in the case of social policy today. Thirty or forty years 
ago it was different. Evidence was then to hand on the basis of 
which it might have been possible to predict the evolution of 
something like the Welfare State of the 1940s. The events of the 
previous thirty or forty years pointed in that direction. Three 
movements had started towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
taken a decisive step forward shortly before the First World War 
and been reactivated soon after it; and it was pretty clear in the 
1930s that they had not yet arrived at their logical terminus. They 
were the invention of social insurance, the break-up of the Poor 
Law, and the pursuit of equal educational opportunity. Having 
achieved universal comprehensive social insurance plus family 
allowances on the Beveridge model, an almost free national 
medical service, secondary education for all, and a complex of 
local, personal, social services available to all citizens and not only 
to paupers, they could go no further without some change of 
direction or adoption of new ideas or administrative devices. The 
future could not be a simple projection of the past; it had become 
problematical. 

In the case of education the change of direction has already 
taken place. First came growing dissatisfaction with the eleven 
plus, followed by a definite swing away from the selective system 
of 1944 towards the comprehensive school. The future of the 
independent schools is still in the White — or Blue or Green — 


*The author was formerly Professor of Sociology and head of the Social 
Science Department at the London School of Economics. He has been a 
member of the Social Science Research Council and Chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Sociology and Social Administration. He has written Social Policy 
in the Twentieth Century and other books. 
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Paper stage. So is that of the social services, as generally defined. 
We have just had, or are eagerly awaiting, reports and recommen- 
dations on the reorganization, in some quite fundamental ways, 
of the medical services. the personal social services, the social 
security machinery and local government. It is a grand exercise in 
stock-taking and preparing for the start of a new phase of 
development. 

The change of mood and outlook which took place between the 
mid forties, when the previous trend reached its climax, and the 
mid sixties, when reappraisal took positive shape, is more pro- 
found than it might appear to be if judged only by its surface 
manifestations. We must not forget that the foundations of the 
Welfare State were laid during the war, and that the British, 
having got social security written into the text of the Atlantic 
Charter, greeted the Beveridge Report as the blueprint of the new 
society for which they were fighting. After the war they believed 
that they had created a model which the rest of the world would 
follow. The basic principles enshrined in this model were mutual 
aid organized by and for the entire community, and equality of 
status and of opportunity for all. It marked also the full realiza- 
tion of a conception of the role of the social services which had 
been adumbrated by Lloyd George but had since then been sleep- 
ing. In place of the images, progressively discarded, of the social 
services as discreet arrangements for looking after the skeleton in 
the cupboard, as the provision of first-aid to patch the wounds of 
social casualties, as compensation for the damage caused by 
defects in the economic system, and in general as a burden to be 
kept as light as possible and retained for as short a time as pos- 
sible, there was presented the vision of the social services as a 
centre-piece in the rableau vivant of the good society and a perma- 
nent, praiseworthy and admirable feature of twentieth-century 
life. 

Signs that the mood was beginning to change appeared in the 
1950s. In the first phase of this change was an element of_opti-_ 
mism, but also a feeling of alarm. On the one hand people were 
saying that economic progress had solved the basic problem of 
poverty and that the residue of this problem could be handled by 
a much less elaborate machine than the one we had created. On 
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the other hand there was anxiety about the expected increase in 
the number of pensioners and the cost this would involve, even 
with minimal pensions, and also about the increase in the absoJute 
cost of the National Health Service in its attempt to fulfil its 
obligation to offer a service which was not minimal, but optimal. 
Both these lines of thought were such as to revive in some 
quarters what Professor Titmuss has called the ‘Public burden 
model of welfare’.! It was hoped that, in time, the burden would 
“be lifted, and the dimensions of our social problems drastically 
reduced, by the natural growth of productivity and affluence. 
Consequently, as a Liberal spokesman remarked, ‘the whole 
Welfare State apparatus must itself be regarded as a passing 
phase’.2 This view and that of the architects of the new society of 
the 1940s are diametrically opposed to each other. 

The second phase in the change of mood was marked by doubt __ 
and disillusion. Independent and official research reveal@d-hat 
basic poverty ‘had not been abolished — far from it. The Welfare 
State machinery for health and welfare was not running smoothly, 
nor achieving the optimum standard at which it aimed. Vital 
problems of housing and rent contro! were the subject of contro- 
versy and experiment and still awaited an agreed solution. The 
defects in the services were due partly to inadequate finances and 
partly to ill-designed administration. In addition, the British 
Welfare State was no longer a model for the world to copy, and at 
several points it had been outstripped, both in efficiency and in 
the resources assigned to it, by other countries. 

Meanwhile opinion had been changing about some of the 
Beveridge principles. His principle that the sharp distinction 
between insurance and assistance should be emphasized was 
abandoned and, in fact, reversed. The statement on the blue page 
of the Pension Book that ‘people over pension age have a right 
under the Ministry of Social Security Act 1966 to a guaranteed 
income’, achieved, if necessary, with the help of a ‘supplementary 
pension’, is a direct denial of the view that there can be no right 
where there is a test of means. But changes of name and language 
may be found to conceal, rather than to solve, the problem. 
Secondly, the notion that social insurance should follow as closely 
as possible the rules that govern commercial insurance, since they 
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are essentially the same kind of operation, gradually lost its force. 
It had never really been the basis of official policy (nor did 
Beveridge want it to be), but it had had an inhibiting effect on 
public and political opinion. It encouraged the ‘public burden’ 
view of the social services and the attitude which treated every 
increase in pension rates as a present to pensioners of income to 
which they were not entitled, because they had not paid for it. 
Thirdly, following common practice elsewhere, flat-rate insurance 
was supplemented by an carnings-related element, first for 
pensions and later for the other principal benefits. This breached 
the Beveridge principle that all additions to the uniform basic 
rate should be the result of free choice and private enterprise, 
and it raised the question whether it was right that public 
social security measures should become involved with, or reflect, 
the inequalities of income prevailing in the economic world at 
large. Finally, the total abandonment of Beveridge and flat rates 
! came with the 1969 White Paper on social security which, al- 
| though incomplete in some important aspects, committed itself 
| unequivocally to a full-scale system of earnings-related super- 
annuation for all, adjusted to the standard (not only the cost) of 
{ living. 

Thus at least three questions of fundamental importance were 
being asked, all of which stil] remain controversial. First, if there 
is a right to a guaranteed income, how is its magnitude to be 
determined, and how does it differ from the earlier concepts of 
the ‘poverty line’ and the ‘subsistence level’? Secondly, if the 
entitlement to a pension is not closely connected with contribu- 
tions, what is its real basis — is it past work, or present need, or, as 
the Pension Book suggests, simply age? Thirdly, does the grading 
of social insurance contributions and~bencfits by reference to 
earnings (a) violate the principle of equality so firmly entrenched 
in the concept of the Welfare State, and (b) hand over to the 
State an area of discrimination which ought to be left to free 
choice and private enterprise? 

When it is said, as it was by some in the 1950s, that with the 
rise in the general standard of living poverty had become excep- 
tional, this can mean one or both of two things. ‘Exceptional’ 
may have a quantitative reference, and the statement then means 
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that the poor are a minority, and a small one. Or it may be given 
a structural reference, implying that real poverty is found only 
outside the normal structure of the economy and the social 
services. It has now been found that, though the poor are cer- 
tainly a minority (but not quite as small a one as was once 
believed), poverty is not exceptional in the second sense. It exists 
within the economic structure, wherever full-time earnings are 
insufficient to keep an average family out Of poverty, and it exists 
within the structure of the social services, whcréver poverty exists, 
‘even when full use‘is being made Of the hetpthose-services offer. — 
‘Yn addition, poverty due to failure to draw benefits that are pay- 
able is also in a sense structural, in so far as it is caused by the 
lingering stigma attached to ‘assistance’. Structural poverty can 
be remedied only by structural changes. It cannot be regarded as 
a hangover from a past period of scarcity which will dwindle to 
insignificant proportions, nor can it be treated by minor adjust- 
ments to the details of the existing economic and social service 
systems. 

There are some who believe that the troubles with which the 
social services try to deal are deeply rooted in the economic 
system. Professor Titmuss, for example, has stressed the fact that 
for many consumers the services are not really benefits or incre- 
ments to welfare at all; they are partial compensation for the 
‘socially generated disservices’ and ‘socially caused diswelfare’ 
associated with a ‘rapidly changing industrial-urban society’. 
‘They are part of the price we pay to some people for bearing part 
of the costs of other people’s progress.’ Since we cannot ‘name 
and blame the culprits’ and oblige them to make redress, we must 
either provide social services or ‘allow the social costs of the 
system to lie where they fell'.3 This is a modern version of the 
casualty relief view of the role of the social services. It identifies 
the cause of the damage as structural — located in the economy — 
but does not suggest ways in which social policy itself might 
induce any remedial structural changes. 

Others take a less gloomy view about the ‘diswelfare’ caused 
by industrial change. There are, of course, casualties to be cared 
for, due notably to low wages, industrial injury and unemploy- 
ment, and there always have been. But on this view action can be 
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taken within the ambit of social policy to make or induce 
industry to instal, improve and standardize its own services on 
behalf of these casualties, and to plan the co-ordination of the 
efforts of the two parties, the public and the private. Obvious 
examples are the recognition of approved occupational pension 
schemes as substitutes for the State graded pensions (though we 
may expect changes here), legislation about dismissals and 
redundancy payments, and proposals that employers should take 
full responsibility for benefits during short-term sickness. Not 
only do the public social services become in this way linked with 
industry, but social policy, in the process of forging these links, 
can induce structural changes — even if minor ones — in the eco- 
nomic system. The rates and regulations of retirement pensions, 
and the provision of day nurseries for pre-school children should 
reflect the considered views of social policy about the welfare 
of older men and women and young mothers; but they also 
directly affect the labour market for these classes of potential 
employees. 

The most difficult point of interaction between the social 
services and industry is that of low earnings. The more generous 
the standards of benefit become, the more likely it is that they 
will be higher than the present market value of significant 
sections of the Jabour force. It has been a firm principle, ever 
since the reversal of Speenhamiand policy, that relief, or benefits, 
should not be used to subsidize wages. But, if wages remain 
below the standard rate of benefit, then the unemployed will be 
better off than those who are working - hence the so-called 
‘wage-stop’. The traditional remedy was to push up the wages, 
and trust that industry would find ways of paying them or that 
the men would find other jobs. In the present state of the eco- 
nomy, with automation threatening to reduce the demand for 
some classes of manual! labour, this may not be easy. So the 
question arises whether, in the interests of equity and the smooth 
running of the social services, these low wages should be sub- 
sidized from public funds. The employed, like the retired, would 
then have a ‘right’ to a guaranteed income. 

A third level of thinking about the role of the social services 
can be represented by the statement of a French authority that 
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‘the modification of the structure of society has been one of the 
ambitions of modern plans of social security’.4 This is a different 
matter from their impact on the economy in the ways just dis- 
cussed. It could be taken to mean that social security has not 
been content to aim simply at income maintenance, either at a 
flat rate or a graduated one, or at the elimination of poverty, but 
has deliberately been designed to promote the development of a 
more egalitarian society. 1t can hardly be said that British social 
security has done this, but there are those who believe that it 
should. And although the combined effects of social security and 
taxation towards the equalization of money incomes is almost 
certainly less than might appear on the surface, .the social services 
proper — in health, welfarc, education, housing, ete. - have _ 
undoubtedly had a profound efléct onthe distribution of real 
income. This has been their aim, and the policy directing them 

“has always been influenced, and sometimes inspired, by ideas of 
equity and social equality. Here again, it is hard to say how much 
progress has been made by these means towards the goal of a 
more egalitarian society, but it will not be denied that it is a 
legitimate part of the role of the social services, as at present 
organized, to pursue this goal. 

But there are certain ideas, much canvassed in recent years, 
which suggest a rather different role for the public social services. 
They stem from a belief in the overriding value of choice in 
matters of welfare, and propose that the door to this should be 
opened by having mixed systems of medical, educational and 
other services, part public and part private. Those wishing to buy 
private service would be able to withhold part of their compulsory 
contribution to the cost of the public services and transfer it to 
the service of their choice, while maximum use, it is assumed, 
would be made of voluntary insurance to spread the risks. What 
would the effect be on the role of the public services? At present 
this role is a dual one. There is first the responsibility for estab- 
lishing and maintaining a structure through which resources, 
sufficient in quantity and variety, are made available when and 
where needed throughout the country, and for seeing that it 
works. Secondly, it is the duty of the authorities to ensure that 
nobody in need of a service is unable to obtain it for Jack of 
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ready money, and that the same quality of service is provided, 
whether it is paid for in full, or in part, or not at all by the 
consumer. 

If the first of these two roles were retained (as in fact it must 
be), the public services would be left to carry out a complicated 
and expensive task with reduced resources, while the private 
enterprises would be made free of a burden which they could 
never really have carried, and given a great competitive advant- 
age. If only the second role were retained, we should be back with 
a two-tier system, the lower sector of which must concentrate on 
catering for the poorer classes of society. It would surely take 
some time after the adoption of such a scheme for it to become 
clear what exactly the role of the public services was to be. This is 
a disturbing thought. 

So far we have been discussing the interaction between social 
policy and certain elements of the social and economic structure. 
The device known as negative income tax would go further than 

his and, by amalgamating social security (or sections. of it) with 
lirect taxation, would deprive the social service entirely of its 
-haracter as an independent entity. The scheme revolves round 
the focal point of an estimated ‘break-even’ income, such that the 
recipient of it may reasonably be considered to be neither liable 
to pay any income tax nor entitled to receive any subvention. The 
estimate would, of course, take account of the number of 
individuals dependent on the income and the various commit- 
ments for which tax rebates are normally allowed, and it is 
obvious that some difficult value judgements are involved. 
Incomes above the ‘break-even’ point would be taxed pro- 
gressively in the usual way and incomes below that point would 
be given a subsidy to bring them as near to it as was considered 
compatible with the preservation of economic incentives. This 
very crude description must serve as a basis for considering the 
implications for the role of the social services. 

Firstly, the universality of the Beveridge plan is dropped, and 
the element of the social service role which is incorporated into 
the tax system is that of meeting proved needs; it functions 
selectively. One might say that its aim is to eliminate poverty, and 
that, if it could be perfectly administered, it would do so, in so far 
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as poverty is a matter of income only. But it sets its sights higher 
than that; the aim of negative income tax is positive welfare. 
Secondly, it does not, because it cannot, fulfil the role of dealing 
selectively with individual needs without a test of means; but it 
uses the return of income in place of the ‘means test’. Thirdly, 
because it is focused on needs, as estimated, it would, if applied to 
social security as a whole (which it need not be), sweep away 
those entitlements which, in the present system, constitute the 
right to particular kinds of benefit. The issue is clearest in the case 
of pensions. As was pointed out earlier, there have been several 
different conceptions of the basis of the right to a pension. The 
stress was once laid on contributions, then more simply on age 
(and retirement) with contributions determining eligibility rather 
than amount, and the recent trend has been towards the idea of 
superannuation. This means that all occupations should be pen- 
sionable in the same sense as the civil service and armed forces 
are today. The pensions would be related to average or terminal 
earnings and sufficient to support both a man and his wife, with 
provision (built-in or separately arranged) for his widow. They 
would thus reflect a section of the range of income differentials in 
the economic world and, since this range would exclude the 
extremes, the implied endorsement would be only of inequalities 
generally accepted as legitimate, and would not be incompatible 
with a general policy of equalization. Negative income tax, if 
applied to standard as well as to supplementary pensions, would 
wipe out these titles and substitute the relationship between total 
income and an approved standard of well-being. The implications 
for the role of social security are obvious. It would be confined to 
a selective treatment of ‘need’, leaving pensions in the true sense 
to be organized occupationally by employers, no doubt under 
public supervision but not necessarily with public subsidy. 

The last point about negative income tax which is directly 
relevant to our theme is one which figures prominently in the 
fierce criticism levelled at it by Professor Titmuss. Selectivity, he 
says, based on gross money incomes and normal! commitments Is 
quite unfit to deal with poverty and deprivation. The circum- 
Stances are far ton Sample and guns Besae tte a of a mass, 
impersonal, computerized service. He is convinced that selective 
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treatment of special needs is possible only on the basis of a 
generous, universal system of benefits. Selectivity, or positive 
discrimination, should then be exercised in terms of categories, 
not of income Jevels, but of types of need or situation, such as, 
perhaps, the handicapped, coloured immigrants, educational 
priority areas and so forth. This would reduce to the minimum 
the necessity of selective treatment by means test at the individual 
_ Jevel.5 
The kind of integration to which these ideas point is quite 
different from that achieved by negative income tax, it is integra- 
tion between the cash benefit system and the welfare seryices.-In 
, this country, according to Tony Lynes, there is very little of this. 
' He maintains in a recent article that ‘the British social security 
system is remarkable for the extent to which welfare visiting and 
) the provision of benefits in kind and other services have been kept 
separate from the administration of cash benefits’.6 The step 
taken towards closer relationships by the Children and Young 
‘ersons Act of 1963 was a characteristically cautious one, allow- 
g Children’s Departments to give, if necessary, assistance in 
nd and, in exceptional circumstances, in cash. As for integration 
ithin the welfare services themselves, the movement in_ this 
direction has now culminated in the Seebohm Committee’s plan 
for Social Service Departments, which carries important implica- 
tions for the role of the personal welfare services. 

-> Of these, two are outstanding; they concern the range and 
ee. depth of public responsibility for personal welfare, and the 
\ functions_and qualifications of. social workers. It is clear that the 

proposed integration is intended to lead to an increase in both 

% the range and the depth of the services included. It is not so much 
q A question of introducing new ideas aS oF underlining old ones. It 
has long been accepted that agencies should not wait passively for 
cases to come to them, but should be on the look-out for them; 

/ they should (discreetly) advertise their wares and strongly urge 
{ those who need them to ask for them. When they take up a case, 
\ they should aim, not only at_relief. hut at cure. and the Report 

y/ rightly insists that there is something even better than cure, 

~ namely, prevention. It follows that in the diagnosis and treat- 
\ ment of every case the situation must be viewed as a whole. The 
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responsibility is a formidable one, and the crucial question is 
with what kind of authority should the welfare agencies be 
invested to enable them to carry and to discharge it ? 

There are two kinds of authority. One is the authority attached 
to an office, which confers power to mobilize resources and to 
issue instructions, or even orders. In the case of svelfare officers 
the power tg mobilize resources. that is to say, to direct the flow” 
of services and physical aids to the places where they are most 
needed, is of great importance. The power to give instructions or 
orders is limited, but exists in some cases, notably in the care of 
children. Hence the current controversy over the White Paper 
‘Children in Trouble’. Professor Handler of Wisconsin con- 
cluded an article on “The Coercive Children’s Officer’ with the 
remark that social workers are now ‘administrative officials 
exercising governmental powers’.?7 Though not new, this is 
becoming an increasingly salient aspect of the role of the social 
services today, and will probably continue to do so in future. The 
other kind of authority its that of the expert, and it confers the 
power to influence the conduct of others by offering them the 
fruits of knowledge and experience. Much of the authonty 
exercised by social case-workers — and without some authority 
they could have no influence — is of this kind. So it is important to 
know what sort of expertise they have. 

Here we meet a dilemma. A welfare service which aims at being 
preventive, curative and comprehensive poses problems of 
diagnosis and prognosis of great difficulty and complexity. But 
the fact that investigation must study the situation as a whole 
means that no single specialism can cope with it. The choice lies 
between employing several specialists on one case, or trusting to 
the judgement of a single generalist. The Seebohm Committee 
advocates the latter course, because it believes that ‘a family or 
individual in need of social care should, as far as possible, be 
served by a single social worker’ (para. 516). The expertise would 
be available at a higher level. But it goes on to say it is expected 
that in the future ‘as the service develops, specializations will 
cluster differently and new types of specialization emerge’, but 
‘it would be unwise to attempt to define these now’ (para. 524). 
Perhaps so, but it should be remembered that the role of a social 
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service, especially a personal welfare service, must be tailored to 
the capacities of those who are to execute it. 

In conclusion, the keynote seems to be integration — integration 
within the social security system and the welfare services, and 
between them, and also between either or both of them and the 
economy at large, in some cases by setting up administrative 
units and in others by imposing a common pattern or plan. The 
future role of the social services will depend very much on how 
these integrative processes work out, and no assessment can be 
made of trends in social policy without bringing economic policy 
and educational policy into the picture. 
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Universality Versus Selectivity 
Mike Reddin* 


Tue future of our social services is an issue of periodic con- 
troversy. We are currently back to arguments about first prin- 
ciples: whether we should be aiming at the extension or the 
elimination of social services; or arguments for a private market 
as the major provider and distributor of services and benefits — 
particularly urged in relation to medical care, education and toa 
lesser extent for insurance in sickness and old age. The rumina- 
tions of the 1832-4 Poor Law Commission in its concern with 
‘less eligibility’, the Liberal debates of 1906-11 on state—voluntary 
provision, and the basic principles of the Beveridge Report are 
being resurrected and re-presented. The concern with a ‘charity— 
voluntary’ market now reappears in * public-private’ form. 

It is against this particular background — the role of the State 
and public expenditure — that the more specific debate on 
universality and selectivity has been reconvened. The respective 
participants in this debate have been variously accused of *jejune 
sentimentality’ and of being mean-minded free-marketeers. At 
times it has assumed the language and hostility of a factious 
religious war; at others it has been accused of relapsing into an 
obsessive concern with administrative minutiae. It is therefore 
particularly tempting for any writer on the subject to declare him- 
self above these sordid squabbles; to declare that he brings an 
uncommitted and uncluttered mind to the issues involved; to 
proclaim with maximum intellectual arrogance (as did one recent 
author) that ‘policy has for twenty years until the last few months 
been made with sparse hearing for the inconvenient sceptics who 
introduce doubts, provoke agonising reappraisals, and endanger 
intellectual conservatism.”! 


*The author is Lecturer in Social Administration at the London School 
of Economics. He is engaged currently in research on Local Authority 
means-tests and the school meals service. 
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There is another extreme and equally sterile form which has 
characterized the current debate. This approach assumes that the 
problems of social policy can be resolved in the aseptic vacuity of 
the laboratory and that under the cool, clear light of reason we 
can produce those neat little package answers which soothe all 
fears and erase all ‘ political differences’. Hopefully there remains 
a form of discussion which lies between dogma and the prag- 
matic. 

Firstly, to define our terms. Traditionally the notion of a 
universal benefit has been exemplified by reference to the family 
allowance. That is, a cash benefit paid at fixed rates regardless of 
the income of the recipient. However, since the family allowance 
is treated as taxable earned income it is not of ‘universal’ value to 
recipients, varying in relation to the level of tax they as individuals 
pay. Thus, and this is of course true of all benefits subject to 
taxation, there are no cash benefits which are universal in value 
other than at the point of payment — all are to some extent 

elective in their incidence.* The selective benefit has on the other 

and been traditionally associated with an income, or means, 

est; the amount of benefit, if any, being determined primarily by 
the means of the recipient. Benefit will be decreased as income 
increases and vice-versa. Under each type of benefit there will be 
a priori qualifications for that benefit; to claim family allowance 
one must have at least two children, to claim unemployment 
benefit one must be unemployed, etc., to claim reduction in 
charges for the home-help service one must first have been 
judged in need of the service (on social and/or medical grounds). 
Our definition of universal is therefore restricted to the notion of 
universal entitlement by virtue of being a member of a group — 
whether that be the sick, the unemployed or the children of a 
family. The level of benefit may be further proscribed, as in social 
insurance, by such factors as contribution record, length of 
membership in the group (e.g. time limits on entitlement to draw 
sickness benefit), age — as in the definition of a dependent child 


“It might be further argued that for a benefit to be truly universal, in the 
sense of equal value to all recipients, it would need to be progressively 
increased for those with higher incomes, i.e. the marginal utility of £10 to 
the poor man might be equated by £100 to the rich man. 
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under family allowances ~ and, in some instances, residence 
qualifications. It is therefore important to bear in mind that we 
have no benefits which are truly universal in their value or their 
distribution other than in these much narrowed terms. The only 
approximation to a truly universal benefit would be one in which 
we gave, for example, £1 to every man, woman and child with no 
qualifying conditions at all. Even then, because we had contri- 
buted in various ways and at varying rates to the financing of this 
£J ‘gift’ - which even assuming it to be tax free, would be of 
varying value to us ~ the ‘gain’ would hardly be uniform. 

Even a cursory examination of the concepts of universality and 
selectivity should, therefore, demonstrate the relative nature of 
the two systems. The debate on universal versus selective benefits 
cannot be a discussion of absolute or diametrically opposed 
systems, any more than the issues can be discussed without 
reference to the realities of the society and its economy within 
which these systems are intended to operate. ‘Universal versus 
selective’ should thus centre on two propositions: one being con- 
cerned with the relative extension or diminution of selective 
benefits vis-a-vis universal benefits; the other, more realistically, 
being the extension or diminution of the degree of selectivity 
within any benefit system. 

We should however remind ourselves before proceeding further 
that the concepts of universality and selectivity are applicable to 
services as well as cash benefits. Whilst the major debate has con- 
centrated on cash and income, the blanket provision of health, 
education and welfare services, regardless of ability to pay, has 
likewise been attacked by selectivist critics as yet anotherexample 
of universal provision leading to the wasteful use of scarce 
resources. Again, the qualifications to the use of the term 
universal are worth reiterating. Provision of health and education 
may be more or less universal, but finance of these services from 
general taxation ~ in so far as such taxation is progressive — will of 
course be selective. Secondly, utilization of universal services may 
be highly selective, in that certain groups within the ‘universe’ 
may use the services more or less than other groups. Thus the 
selectively financed universal service selectively used presents a 
substantially different image than the wasteful implications of the 
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term ‘blanket provision’. Further, the recent history of public 
finance, particularly in regard to the finance of universal services, 
is one of increasing attempts to concentrate resources in areas of 
greatest need. Whilst the tools may not be as refined as we would 
wish, the redistributive effects of the Rate Support Grant and, 
more specifically, policies of ‘positive discrimination’, as 
evidenced in the treatment of educational priority areas, are 
selective allocations of resources ultimately designed to rectify 
‘territorial’ and ‘group’ injustices.2 

Briefly, the assumption that we now live in a ‘universa!’ world 
is a dangerous fallacy. We have already suggested that universal 
benefits are, as it were, those in which a universal gene is dominant 
but where there are also variant forms of recessive selective genes 
incorporated in the structure. We also have somewhat peculiar 
hybrids; for instance, the universa! flat-rate benefit for unemploy- 
ment with an earnings-related supplement plus the occasional 
further graft of a supplementary allowance. (Analogies of tissue- 
typing might be pursued further by the imaginative.) Similarly 
with benefits; as our tax rates rise, our children’s tax allowances 
increase while universal family allowances decline in value. The 
current balance between universal and selective benefits is thus 
further confused by the overlap of benefit systems and the res- 
pective weights of universal and selective elements within any one 
system. Such systems are the responsibility of central and local 
government. 


Before the war, it was often believed by many people who did not use 
the statutory health services that provision was free of charge. This was 
not so; for local authorities had the power (and sometimes the duty) to 
recover what they could from the people who were helped. In conse- 
quence there grew up a bewildering variety of means tests covering a 
large range of services. Apart from unemployment and health insur- 
ance, at least twenty tests were in common use by local authorities. 
Nearly all these tests were based on different income scales, and often 
the same authority employed for no good reason different tests for the 
various services it supplied. It was quite possible, therefore, for a 
typical working-class family (with two or three children) experiencing a 
normal amount of illness, mishap and economic strain, to undergo each 
year several different means tests at the hands of several different 
departments of the same local authority.3 
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What was said of the pre-war local authority situation remains 
true today.4 We have continued and extended the use of charges 
in the social services and of means-tested benefits despite beliefs 
about the universalism of our post-war social legislation. Indeed, 
the sheer quantity of selective benefit systems is of central 
importance. Quantity js crucial because what may be valid and 
acceptable arguments for one selective or universal benefit in 
isolation may be totally invalidated by the number of separate sys- 
tems constructed on similar criteria. We shall return to this issue 
in greater detail later, but first we need to sct out some of the argu- 
ments advanced in favour of universal or selective forms of benefit, 
and to make some analysis of the ways they work in practice. 

Firstly, it is argued that universality of benefits and services is 
essentially egalitarian; that it stresses social unity rather than 
divergence; that the universal approach is a major guarantee that 
potential recipients will avail themselves of the benefits and 
services so provided since they are offered equally and without 
discrimination to all. In particular the equal payment of benefit or 
provision of service is seen to be equal and just by the community. 
Secondly, the universalist could argue that the redistribution so 
achieved (because the high taxpayer contributes more towards 
and realizes rather less than his “equal” benefit) is more acceptable 
and equitable than a selective system which may merely reshuffle 
resources amongst the poor. Finally, the universal system is seen 
as relatively free from disincentives. 

The selectivist response could be summarized as follows; that 
selectivity is more truly egalitarian — that to offer equal services or 
benefits to people in ‘unequal’ situations is not to offer equality 
but merely to underwrite their existing relative inequality; that to 
counter inequality one must act unequally - that the poor need 
more than, the rich less than, equal shares. 

To take the argument further in these general summary terms 
is, however, unrealistic. From this point on, there is considerable 
divergence as to means and ends. It is an argument particularly 
complicated by the suspicions - some legitimate, some unsub- 
stantiated — that each side has for the other’s motivations. Are the 
aims of the universalists to place all provision in the hands of the 
State? Do the selectivists merely want welfare on the cheap, 
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dominated by private provision for the more wealthy with the sop 
of State provision for the unfortunate? It is probably true to say 
that the universalists have been more prepared to tolerate and 
embrace aspects of the selective approach, whilst the selectivists 
have to date proved more virginal in their rejection of all universal 
solutions. Those who have advocated the continued use of both 
approaches have been generally reluctant to specify clear prin- 
ciples which might define those areas in which universal, selective 
or composite solutions were most appropriate. 

Comparatively the selectivists have presented a more united 
and appealing front. As their spokesmen have been proud to 
point out, the majority of the population appear to favour social 
benefits related to need. Unfortunately, asking the population 
how to treat ‘those in need’ - a group from which we all (the poor 
in particular) seem to exclude ourselves — is not a very rewarding 
exercise; since we define ‘need’ and ‘poverty’ so variously and 
secretively it is not surprising that the poor are always Them and 
never Us. 

And just how generous would our related-to-need benefits be? 
The fact that each party to the debate has questioned the motiva- 
tions of the other is by no means irrelevant. With the same 
mechanism men can do many things; intentions, not just the 
limitations of the mechanism, govern what is achieved. The 
universal system may be universally generous or universally mean; 
the selective system may be selectively generous or selectively 
mean. For instance, if public expenditure is envisaged as a 
burden, a millstone about the nation’s neck, then universalist or 
selectivist will seek to diminish it. We can legitimately claim that 
much Selectivity to date has worked to favour the rich rather than 
the poor; that the rich man’s use of the tax system has distributed 
a greater largess than the poor man’s means-tests. Selectivity both 
takes and gives; to the poor it has frequently given in short 
measure. 

This does not mean that either system cannot be changed to 
assume a new and more acceptable role; this is merely to recog- 
nize at the present stage of the argument that the historical ethos 
of selectivity has been negatively rather than positively dis- 
criminating. In particular, if it is to be used as a mechanism to 
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distribute more resources away from the rich and towards the 
poor, then we need to remember that it is a poor who have known 
and remembered the cutting edge of selectivity in the past. 

If the argument can now be moved on from generalities to 
practical detail these general issues are brought more clearly into 
focus. First we shall consider the arguments for increased use of 
selective charges for services. Charges can be seen as fulfilling 
four basic functions: 


(i) as revenue source: most obviously the charge can be used to 
finance the service in question and/or be absorbed as part of the 
funds available for financing other services. 

(ii) as regulator: the charge as the price which can regulate 
demand and in turn regulate supply. The charge may cover the 
economic cost of the service or be at a subsidized or inflated level. 

(ili) as responsibility : the charge used to denote the individual’s 
personal involvement in choice. More particularly, ‘responsi- 
bility’ has been a favourite argument in the past to justify charges. 
The child taken into the care of the local authority is ‘charged for’ 
in recognition of the continued legal responsibility of the parents 
to support their child.* 

(iv) as equalizer: the charge made for residence in an old 
persons’ home is, in part, recognition that if no charge were made 
the old person would be in a notably better (financial) situation 
than his or her neighbour in the community. 


These various functions of the charge for a service do not of 
course exist independently, although they may be variously 
stressed. The selectivist is primarily concerned that charges be 
extended since he feels that the lack of pricing and purchasing 
systems in the social services has been the very factor which has 
kept funds and services in short and inadequate supply. ‘But 
charges necessarily deter, and they should deter - that is how they 
husband resources and minimize waste. The solution is not to 
avoid charges but to enable people to pay them by supplements 
to income.’s 

*Unfortunately the accumulated debt in such cases is frequently cited as 


the main reason for many parents failing to maintain contact with their 
children while in care. 
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Two major issues are raised by this statement; one is the 
function of the charge as deterrent or regulator, the other concerns 
our unequal abilities, because of our differing incomes, to pay 
those charges. The fact that we respond to price (assuming some 
elasticity of demand) is not in question — whether we should need 
to respond to price is more relevant. The particular arguments 
involved have been presented extensively, particularly in relation 
to medical care. What appears to be most critical is not in fact the 
price paid but when it is paid. Whether we cover our medical 
needs through private insurance, social] insurance or general 
taxation we are all paying a price. (Much of the selectivist case ts 
here taken up with dispelling a myth — for which one has yet to 
meet a believer — about ‘frec’ medical care under the N.H.S.; 
‘free’ at the point of demand has not been mistaken for free- 
absolute in this sceptical nation.) Yet the selectivist is concerned 
that our prices should deter. Deterrence from what is seldom 
clear, but ‘abuse’ and ‘over-utilization’ are regular candidates 
for sacrifice.* Prices also, the argument continues, allow choice 
although the relevance of that choice is rarely emphasized. That 
the patient can, and does, use his power under the N.H.S. to 
choose whichever doctor he pleases seems a wider and more 
crucial choice than selecting the one he can afford. That the 
doctor can determine the appropriate course of treatment for his 
patient — on medical grounds alone — seems more important than 
that cash, insurance cover or vouchers should be added to the 
scale. And it is simply because demand is unfettered under these 
‘free’ circumstances that we are able to discover the level and 
nature of demands. The fact that ability to pay is not the imme- 
diate and individual concern may well ensure that our demands 
are more real ~ if not always realistic. (Even selectivists have been 
known to cry for the moon.) We remain faced of course with the 
problem of supply: who will deliver the goods, who will pay for 
delivery and, again, of greater relevance, what will be supplied ? 
But this is not a problem which is even remotely eased by direct 


*Possibly a reference to that old favourite about patients who, hearing 
their children’s convincingly anguished cries of pain - and lacking the 
necessary M.D. - rush to their telephones [sic.] at 3 a.m. to summon thcir 
general practitioner. 
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point-of-purchase pricing; it is more likely to conceal demands 
and needs than to reveal them, hence misrepresenting demands to 
the potential supplier. 

Further, the extent to which charges/prices ‘husband resources 
and minimize waste’ is again arguable. Waste is a sufficiently 
evocative word to make us all leap to join our local Ratepayers’ 
Association. But one suspects that it is another of those terms 
employed of others but rarely of ourselves. To one, waste means 
‘free’ prescriptions; to another it may mean colour television 
before improved primary education. If it means spending more 
than we ought or can afford then there is precious little evidence 
of such superfluity in the social services; if it means minimizing 
‘abuse’ of services then again we have far greater ground for 
concern at under- rather than over-utilization. If charges can 
husband resources for spending they yet contain no guarantee of 
the wisdom of that spending — any more than the ‘man in White- 
hall’ may display such wisdom. In committing oneself to the care 
of a doctor, or one’s child to a teacher, there is no greater choice 
(or power) inherent in waving a cheque (or voucher!) under his 
nose. It might reasonably be described as an act of total irrele- 
vance. The decision to consult the doctor, to send a child to 
school, is made — then follows the payment. If the medical care or 
the teaching is not acceptable we withdraw our custom. Just as 
occurs under State medical or educational services. So where is 
the great dramatic difference between these priced services and 
those where we pay our prices discreetly into the Inland Revenue 
or the National Insurance Fund? 

However, perhaps we should return to the second issue of 
enabling people to pay. Let us assume some virtue, spiritual or 
secular, in paying direct charges for specific services rather than 
the anonymity of ‘community finance’. Given that we are not all 
equally endowed with our monetary voting rights, and that our 
needs are not equally dispersed, how are we to ensure that any 
individual (or family) is financially able to procure the required 
benefits in the required place, at the required time and in the 
required quantity? The solution proposed in the passage quoted 
was described as ‘supplements to income’. That is, where an 
individual’s income is insufficient to purchase the services he 
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requires we should give him the means to do so. The proposed 
mechanics of this exercise have followed various proposals, but 
under two major heads - voucher schemes and (or sometimes 
proposed as an alternative) negative income tax.® Briefly, a 
voucher for education (or any other service) would be worth a 
fixed sum — for example £250 p.a. Individual parents would buy 
the voucher, its price varying in relation to their incomes. The 
low-carner would get his free, whereas the more wealthy would 
pay up to and including the full price. The voucher could then be 
used to purchase education in the school of one’s choice: its value 
could be supplemented by those able to afford it. The second 
approach through negative income tax allowance is summarized 
by Professor Lees as follows: 


At present anyone with an income in excess of income tax allowances 
and exemptions pays tax at some specified rate. To this would be added 
a system whereby anyone with allowances and exemptions in excess of 
income would receive benefit payments at some specified rate. The 
benefits would be a form of negative income tax and would supplement 
family income in an anonymous, automatic way at the initiative of the 
government.” 


There are two very simple questions we ought to ask about such 
schemes, namely, how much? and how many? Several ancillary 
questions are of course relevant, primarily those relating to 
means-testing generally and in particular the collection and 
processing of reliable information on family income and commit- 
ments. These are crucial questions to the precise working of such 
schemes, and are not, as some have suggested, mere administrative 
detail. They have, however, been discussed by other writers and 
hopefully we need not reiterate the arguments here. 

We need to know how much families might obtain under such 
proposals in order to make comparison with their current benefits 
under current systems or other alternatives. Further, we need to 
know how much families would need to pay out to obtain their 
respective vouchers — would it be more or less than they currently 
pay through tax and social security systems? Also, we need to 
know the rates at which they would be expected to contribute 
towards such voucher purchases. The points at which one gets a 
voucher free or pays full cost are obviously important, but 
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equally so are the contribution rates between these extremes. How 
much of an increase in income will be offset by how great an 
increase in voucher price — what decrease in income will lead to 
what fall in price? In other words, what will be the effective 
‘education voucher tax’ if my earnings rise by £1 a week? 
Obviously if that marginal tax rate is very substantial I may be 
disinclined to carn that extra pound: if that marginal rate is very 
low in order to minimize disincentives, the free voucher and the 
full cost voucher will be available at very widely dispersed income 
points — perhaps so wide that any notional redistributive aspect 
of the tax would be minimal. And this problem becomes major if 
we then ask, how many? For how many services could we take 
this approach? To return to an earlier point: what may be 
feasible in the singular may be impracticable in the plural. The 
effects, particularly as regards these marginal tax rates, would be 
increased as we add to our system each service in turn. When we 
have our assessments for contributions to education, health, 
housing, sickness and unemployment insurance vouchers, plus 
our negative tax benefits and tax contributions, what would we 
then consider as tolerable rates of tax? If the family tncome then 
rose by £1 at what cumulative rate would our benefits disappear ? 
How far then could we extend such a selective approach - and 
which services would we include in or omit from our list ? Cer- 
tainly the incentive—disincentive problem becomes immense. We 
know how acute this can be for the low income family at present 
under our mixed universal and selective systems. We can only 
estimate, with a fair degree of confidence, that it would be far 
greater under the schemes proposed above. 
It would appear therefore that we are forced back to a seem- 
ingly unhelpful conclusion: the more we have of selectivity the 
amore we have of disincentives. It appears depressing particularly 
because the ‘disincentives’ argument has come mainly from the 
universalists who might have been expected to feel uneasy in the 
face of such ‘free-market terminology’. Yet it is the very element 
of the argument which might be expected to convince the selecti- 
vists of the fallacies of their solutions. They cannot argue that 
those market forces, which they see providing incentives to 
improve our schools, and hospitals, will be ignored by the con- 
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tributing parties given the disincentives which they will experience. 

Finally, the question of how much we demand of our services 
and benefits, the quantities we demand, is worth reiterating. 
Perhaps the great weakness of the voucher approach is that they 
are of fixed value; that is, there are prescribed and pre-determined 
limits to how much of a service we can claim. What happens, 
under this approach, to the child from a poor family who needs 
not £250 but £500 worth of education per year; to the sick adult 
who needs more than his ‘quota’ of medical care? In contrast the 
great virtue of the universal approach (which the selectivist sees as 
its greatest vice) is that demand is relatively unrestricted and is 
determined by needs. Decisions about the quantity of a service 
needed are decisions to be made between parents, children and 
teachers or patients and doctors; not bank managers. 

There are within the selectivist approach too many contradic- 
tions and too many pressures likely to depress rather than to 
Taise the standards of our services to the community. The hostility 
which this approach generates within society has always been 
evident. If we move from abstract questions such as ‘Do you 
favour social benefits related to need?’ to the real ‘Should your 
neighbour pay less rent than you because he has a worse job and 
more children?’ we may well find very different responses to what 
is essentially the same question. 

The burden of proof lies with the selectivists to show that they 
can in fact as well as in theory: 


(a) solve the problem of disincentives (in a world in which they 
argue for greater incentives), 

(b) widen real choices as opposed to party games of ‘shopping 
around’, 

(c) produce viable administrative schemes to implement such 
policies, and finance the substantially increased number of civil 


servants and the administrative costs involved in an extension of 


means-testing. 


To reject the current approach of the selectivists is not to deny 
the possibility or the need to concentrate more resources and 
skills in areas of greatest need rather than spreading limited 


resources too thinly over an entire population. Hopefully, it has 
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been shown that our current agglomeration of universal and 
selective benefits and services goes some way to positively dis- 
criminate in favour of the needy rather than those whose needs 
are slight. It is far more selective than is generally realized. [t can 
be more so in the future but only if it takes into account the 
background against which the system must operate. The back- 
ground is a society, not a vacuum; a society which sets limits and 
constraints but which also offers opportunities. We are only 
beginning to develop some of those opportunities; as already 
instanced, in a greater emphasis on the underprivileged area or 
community. Such positively discriminating devices may seem but 
blunt instruments to the ardent selectivist. They do however 
enable us to proceed to an egalitarian society without too many 
explicit and individualized signposts of stigma, success or failure, 
en route; they may prove in the long run to be part of a more 
generous and discriminating system than that augured by the 
superficial promise of selectivity. 
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Civic Rights and Social Services 


Rosalind Brooke* 


Tue Seebohm Committee has recommended that a new family 
service be established to take over work at present done by five or 
six separate local authority departments. The new service will be 
concerned with the ‘prevention of social distress’.! Preventive 
aids will include casework and material help through better and 
improved services like, for example, home-help services, special 
laundry services and sheltered housing. The Committee, having 
analysed some of the causes of distress, significantly Ieave local 
authorities to review their own needs and services in order to 
determine current priorities. For this could only be done, they 
say, ‘in relation to the needs and circumstances of specific areas, 
including their previous investment in particular services *.2 

The Committee was not asked to go into the possible implica- 
tions for users and potential users of this new service, although 
they did point out that their recommendations were designed to 
prevent people falling between two departmental stools. One 
department would help establish a clear system of account- 
ability.3 Citizen participation in the social services was seen by 
the Committee as being one way to identify needs and expose 
defects.4 Ultimate responsibility for users of services whose needs 
were neglected or abused was placed on the elected representa- 
tives, the councillors.5 The special need for advice on housing 
could be met either by citizens’ advice bureaux or by local 
authority housing departments. 

Will these recommendations succeed in alleviating all forms of 
social distress, some of which may be caused by the very social 
services designed to prevent such distress? Some problems face 
users and potential users of the social services which the Seebohm 


*The author has a degree in law and a diploma in social administration. 
She is a Lecturer in Social Administration at L.S.E., and has also been 
legal adviser to the Child Poverty Action Group since January 1969. 
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Committee was not able to consider at all, given its limited terms 
of reference. Furthermore, what problems may develop in the 
future from this new family service? So many questions are 
simply never discussed about the relationship between the citizen 
as user (as opposed to taxpayer or ratepayer) of the social services 
and the providers of those services, whether central government 
or local authorities. How does a user of services make his present 
needs felt? Who makes representations on his behalf to the pro- 
viders and planners of services? How can the user influence the 
way a service develops? What rights has he if he is refused, or not 
even informed of, services? What avenues are there for com- 
plaints about the services he has been given? Are there different 
procedural standards in some services compared to others? If 
there are two standards, should there be? How do social workers 
decide whether to give material help to a client? Should so much 
help to users of some services be given under discretionary 
powers? Why should he!lp from some social services be based 
on discretion rather than entitlement, and what effect does this 
have on administrative and complaint procedures? In what 
circumstances should there be entitlement? Should there be 
so many different means of testing when a potential user will be 
granted help? Does a lawyer have any role to play in the social 
services? What is the intended role of lay members on supple- 
mentary benefit advisory committees, regional hospital boards, 
and what is their actual role? Who acts as spokesman or advocate 
for users of services when refused an explanation, or refused 
help? 

These are only some of the questions which could be asked 
about the relationships between the users and the social services. 
The major issue is perhaps the extent to which users of these 
social services should be subjected to many forms of procedure 
and control not imposed on other citizens.¢ Cohabitation which 
necessarily results in a higher moral standard for female as 
opposed to male recipients of supplementary benefit can be 
sufficient to justify the cutting off of benefit. But is it just that 
benefit can be withdrawn when the allegation is made, rather than 
after a hearing of the evidence? Another important issue is 
whether so much of the provision of help in individual cases 
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should be governed by discretionary powers rather than based on 
entitlement to services in given circumstances. If it is decided that 
entitlement rather than discretion is the order of the day, then 
surely we need to put this into practice. The recent Ministry of 
Social Security Act 1966, by section 4(1), entitles those over 
sixteen to a supplementary allowance or, if of pensionable age, to 
a supplementary pension. But it is difficult to find out what a 
person is entitled to if the way to assess it is based on rules in the 
‘A Code’, available only to Ministry officials.* This raises the 
third major issue: what information could and should be made 
available to users of services? Is it right that people are not told 
how council houses are allocated, or that the waiting lists have 
5,000 families on them? How can people know their rights and 
entitlements if information is not given to them? (Here it is 
important to point out that the S.B.C. continued using supple- 
mentary allowance books with out-of-date earnings limit rules in 
them’). A fourth issue is raised by the question to what extent 
social workers and social security officials should be allowed to 
make inroads on personal privacy. Should an old lady have to 
show her ragged underwear to a young male S.B.C. officer before 
he will grant a special allowance for clothing? Should a welfare 
worker be allowed to tell a woman that she should get married or 
get an affiliation order before she and her children are admitted to 
temporary accommodation for the homeless? The fifth major 
issue is whether local authorities should have a different standing 
at law, council tenants, for example, have a different legal status 
to tenants of private landlords. 

The Seebohm proposals, particularly if coupled with recom- 
mendations from the Royal Commission on Local Government 
for much larger local authorities, will mean a far greater concen- 
tration of power in the hands of officials and social workers of the 
family service. What happens if an individual or family is 
labelled ‘undeserving’ or ‘non-cooperative’ by this new and 
powerful department, so perhaps being placed further down the 
housing list or denied other help asked for? What happens if the 
new department tries to reduce the number of families taken into 


*The Supplementary Benefits Commission is publishing a shortened 
version of part of the ‘A Code’. 
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temporary accommodation® under Part III of the 1948 National 
Assistance Act by, for example, demanding a ‘settlement’ ?9 
(Relics of the Poor Law still remain as some boroughs will not 
take homeless families who have been resident in the borough for 
only a short time.) Welfare departments have been known to 
suggest to a homeless mother that her expected child should be 
adopted. Another local authority will not take families into Part 
Ifl accommodation if through their ‘own irresponsibility’ 
(defined as getting into rent arrears, however caused) they become 
homeless.!° Children’s departments differ in the amount of 
financial or other material help they are prepared to give under 
section I of the 1963 Children and Young Persons Act: some give 
help only when a child is taken into care, others beforehand. 

Not only do local authorities vary in the interpretation and use 
of their many discretionary powers; they vary in the extent to 
which they are prepared to give information to the public. One 
large housing authority does not inform tenants who are being 
moved from slum-cleared property that they can obtain a small 
grant towards furnishing their new house - the tenant is expected 
to ask. Other housing authorities, often in the areas with the 
largest waiting lists, do not inform those anxious to put their 
names down that their chances of receiving a council house for 
many years to come are very slim. Nor do some housing authori- 
ties publish the facts about how council houses are allocated or 
what points system exists.!! Some authorities will not rehouse in 
advance of slum clearance, and since such areas include much 
multiple-occupied housing, the effect is to discriminate against 
coloured immigrants in particular as to the availability of council 
housing.!2 No one knows to what extent some local authorities 
make only two or three offers of accommodation, sometimes one 
offer at least of unacceptable ‘improved’ housing, so that then 
the tenant can be labelled as ‘uncooperative’ and placed at the 
bottom of the list — even without discovering the reasons for 
refusal. With rent rebate schemes, local authorities appear to 
have made not only their own means tests, but also their-own rules 
of practice. One housing authority refers inquirers about rent 
rebates to the S.B.C., omitting to tell them that supplementary 
benefit rent allowances are based on a different means test which 
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may be less generous.!3 This failure to give consumers informa- 
tion about a similar service (rent rebates) prevents them from 
making a wise choice about the ‘best buy’, and incidentally the 
housing authority’s accounts are less likely to go into the red. 
Similarly, lack of information or explanation about the functions 
of rent tribunals and rent officers may lead somebody to make the 
wrong choice and as a result he may lose his home. 

The social services in some areas appear to have evolved 

separate procedures, to the extent of establishing a more favoured 
position for themselves in the legal system. Some major housing 
authorities may be dilatory, if not reluctant, to carry out repairs 
on their own property. The public health inspector cannot take 
his own authority to court as he could a private landlord. 
Housing authorities sometimes obtain eviction orders against 
tenants and then hold them over their heads like a sword of 
Damocles - sometimes for years. It is most unsatisfactory for 
enants that they should have to be given a formal notice to quit 
yefore their rents can be raised.!4 Some councils will refuse to 
nave the wife as the tenant or to have husband and wife as joint 
tenants, so if the family breaks up, the housing authority may 
well not grant the tenancy to the wife until she has gone to court 
and got a separation order or a divorce (yet the tenancy was 
probably given to the family because there were children). The 
1967 Matrimonial Homes Act does not apply to council tenan- 
cies.t5 

The decision-making process by social workers and other social 
service officials has seldom been investigated. How does a child- 
care officer decide to give material help (if at all) by paying an 
electricity bill or the rent arrears? In some circumstances 
material aid is used as a lever to obtain a more ‘cooperative’ 
response from the family.!6 Or a family might be refused aid if it 
were thought the parents were smoking unduly expensive cigar- 
ettes. Decisions based on inadequate evidence appear to be made 
by social security officials. A woman thought to be cohabiting 
may have her supplementary benefit cut off from the moment the 
official alleges this.17 By contrast, of course, her husband would 
not be able to stop paying under his maintenance order until he 
had gone to the magistrates’ court and proved his wife’s adultery 
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under section 8(2) of the 1960 Matrimonial Proceedings (Magi- 
strates’ Courts) Act. Unreal decisions are made about, for 
example, the possibility of employment for a severely disabled 
man. As long as he is thought to be capable of ordinary employ- 
ment, he and his family will be wage-stopped.18 

Not only may decisions in individual cases be taken on 
inadequate evidence and after inadequate procedures, but so may 
major planning decisions in redevelopment schemes be taken 
with insufficient concern for people left in cleared areas or moved 
to new flats. One survey claimed that only one per cent of 
tenants in a large estate wanted to live in high blocks.!9 Informa- 
tion may not be given in some cases about the time schedule in the 
development scheme.29 Development in Tower Hamlets, for in- 
stance, continues despite the poor bus services, insufficient 
provision of secondary school places and the lack of shops, 
chemists, doctors and lawyers to serve this isolated community. 

Users of social services need, above all, adequate information 
about what is available, what their rights are and how to get them. 
The Seebohm Committee stressed the need for adequate informa- 
tion about housing. But people need advice about many other 
problems — this is borne out in a survey in which the author was 
recently involved.2! People need information in a simple form, 
preferably verbal since many official explanatory leaflets are 
comprehensible only to the people who wrote them. Not only do 
they need information, but the more inarticulate and timid 
clients of the social services need spokesmen, negotiators and 
sometimes advocates. In some areas this function is admirably 
filled by the citizens’ advice bureaux; in many neighbourhoods 
there is no bureau (there are at present just under 490 in the 
U.K.). Many of these open only part-time and often at times con- 
venient to the workers rather than the users. Outside central 
London (where some 19 bureaux are run full time by the Family 
Welfare Association) the standards of service in bureaux vary 
considerably. The National C.A.B. Council stress that C.A.B.s 
are neutral and unselective — they will advise landlords or tenants. 
Some individual C.A.B.s are most powerful advocates for their 
clients, but national policy is that C.A.B.s do not campaign or act 
as pressure groups. C.A.B.s are independent of central and local 
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government (though loca! authorities often provide eighty per 
cent or more of their finance) and are admirably suited to provide 
the base for an expanded service for people to be told their rights, 
and to be helped to obtain them, They could also be powerful 
enough to stand up to the new proposed family service. People 
who come to C.A.B.s often have no professional pressure groups 
or trade unions to represent them, unlike the doctors, lawyers, 
social workers, electricians and dockers. The C.A.B. movement 
will have to decide whether to retain the present emphasis on 
voluntary workers (there are some 5,000 of them). If the need for 
C.A.B.s were more widely recognized, then more money might be 
available so that standards and training of bureau workers could 
be improved and the considerable variation in service diminished. 
National C.A.B. policy, which places such emphasis on impar- 
tiality and non-campaigning, may inhibit the recognition of the 
need for C.A.B.s and also makes for less sensitivity to the needs of 
their clients, because such needs may only perhaps be successfully 
met by making representations on their behalf nationally and by 
publishing the evidence of those needs. 

The Seebohm Report is based on the assumption that social 
workers help people. Little attention was patd to whether this is a 
valid assumption at all or to the actual role played by social 
workers, let alone how they are trained for it, and how their role 
may (or should) change if the new family service is introduced. 
How do social workers help people? Is what is seen by social 
workers as ‘help’ also seen as ‘help’ by their clients? Do clients 
want (or need) casework help which can sometimes be akin to 
psychotherapy, before practical] help ? Some senior social workers 
appear to regard attempts by younger colleagues to obtain an 
explanation about how a supplementary benefit has been com- 
puted as too militant.22 Present social work training generally 
places far more emphasis on developing casework skills rather 
than encouraging social workers to discover what rights and 
benefits are available to their clients. Training does not usually 
involve studies of decision-making in power situations where 
material aid can be withheld. 

Training for social work is not alone in being deficient in this 
respect. Legal education in this country in most universities (and 
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certainly for the professional Law Society and Bar exams) is 
generally concentrated on those areas of law which affect the 
wealthy and big property and mercantile interests. A course on 
land law for undergraduates may well not mention post-1925 
legislation except for the 1964 Perpetuities and Accumulations 
Act, let alone the Rent Acts. Many of the difficulties enumerated 
above might have been avoided had lawyers been involved in 
social welfare procedures. One American has written that 
because ‘welfare clients seldom have legal assistance, statutory 
interpretations by administrators have generally gone unchal- 
lenged. But when a challenge is made, a significant change in 
prevailing practice may result.’23 The presence of lawyers in 
tribunals will probably change the pattern at the hearings so that 
much more emphasis is placed upon the rights and entitlements of 
the client, rather than whether a fair hearing has been conducted. 

Lawyers do not generally involve themselves in these areas of 
law for two principal reasons. Firstly, their training did not cover 
housing legislation, social security law (except possibly for some- 
thing on industrial injuries) or the functions of local authorities in 
relation to the allocation of council houses and temporary 
accommodation. Secondly, statutory legal aid is not available in 
the tribunals set up to hear disputes under social welfare legisla- 
tion. The Lord Chancellor's Advisory Committee on Legal Aid, 
which has assumed the difficult and conflicting role of guardian 
for the Treasury and representative of the users of legal aid, has 
recommended the extension of statutory legal aid only to the 
Lands Tribunal because that Tribunal is most akin to the High 
Court.?4 It is true that legal advice* can be obtained under the 
statutory legal aid and advice scheme on any point of English 
law, but the difficulty for some people is to find a solicitor in the 
locality25 and one sufficiently knowledgeable on, say, the intrica- 
cies of the Rent Acts from the point of view of the tenants, or 
supplementary benefits and allowances. Another major deficiency 
of the legal-aid scheme is that it covers advice or litigation (and 


*It has, too, to be borne in mind that the income and capital limits are far 
lower for advice than for legal aid. But see the proposals by the Law Society 
in Legal Advice and Assistance: Second Memorandum of the Council of the 
Law Society, July 1969. 
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tribunals are excluded) but does not cover letter-writing or making 
representations to, say, a local authority or social security office 
on the client’s behalf, although the Law Society’s proposals for 
the £25 scheme goes some of the way to meet this deficiency — 
assuming that it is implemented. 

Formal procedures for resolving disputes have not been set up 
for many areas of social welfare legislation.26 No formal machin- 
ery exists for disputes about council house allocation, non- 
admission to an old people’s home, temporary accommodation 
or the school of parental choice. There are, of course, arguments 
on both sides about setting up formal machinery of this kind, but 
in how much of this area of decision-making could the three 
virtues of the Franks Report on Administrative Tribunals - 
openness, fairness and impartiality — be said to operate? 

It might be said that the English judges can ultimately review 
cases involving these areas of administrative law. Apart from 
whether English judges are best qualified to be arbiters of social 
policy,27 one of the fundamental weaknesses in our present 
‘system’ of judicial review is the court’s inability to control wide 
discretionary power. Another important characteristic of English 
judicial review is that it is so seldom invoked.28 Remedies avail- 
able are in urgent need of rationalization and at the same time 
greater emphasis should be placed on substantive due process 
instead of merely procedural due process.29 

The Parliamentary Commissioner was set up with limited 
powers to review actions by central departments responsible to 
the Crown, so excluding local authorities, nationalized industries 
and the National Health Service. He has rejected over 50 per cent 
of complaints so far referred to him30 — nearly half of these being 
rejected because they involved departments outside his jurisdic- 
tion. The Select Committee recently recommended that he should 
be able to investigate maladministration caused by a bad decision 
or a bad rule. The present government has announced the 
intention of setting up an ombudsman system for local govern- 
ment, while the Secretary of the Department of Health and Social 
Security has stated that there is a substantial case for a Health 
Commissioner.3! Even so, it is probable that the only solution for 
these problems raised by governmental power, administrative 
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procedures and possible arbitrary decisions is to set up a proper 
administrative court, either as a separate court or as an adminis- 
trative law section of the High Court, comparable to the French 
Conseil d’Etat and with similar powers of review, of remedies, 
and above all of judicial personnel.32 

An alternative, or indeed supplementary, method of improving 
administrative procedures and decisions in the social services 
might be by increasing the central inspectorate and giving wider 
powers to inspectors. But central government in its turn needs to 
be clear about its relationship with local authorities. Professor 
Griffith33 has described certain Ministries as being regulatory (for 
example, the Home Office in relation to children’s services); 
others as being promotional (the Department of Education and 
Science in relation to schools), and some completely /aissez faire 
(the then Ministry of Health in relation to welfare departments). 

The Seebohm Committee recommended that greater participa- 
tion by users would uncover needs, defects and abuses. This is no 
doubt true, but at present we have little knowledge about what 
such participation has achieved or can achieve. The Skeffington 
Report, which is post-Seebohm, considers that ‘the success of 
participation depends largely upon the local authority member’, 
while the main recommendation to promote participation in 
planning was that community forums should be set up by local 
authorities.34 But this does not go anything like far enough 
because this degree of participation would probably achieve only 
a two-way flow. of information, if that. Neither of the Reports 
tackled the central question of who should participate, in what 
way and with what powers. Should user-participants be allowed 
to be an efficient part (in Bagehot’s phrase) of the social services 
or merely a Gothic facade behind which the officials continue to 
operate as they have always done? Who should act as user- 
participants ? Is it really intended that senile old people, homeless 
West Indians and the mentally subnormal will be on the commit- 
tees? If not, who is suitable to represent their interests? How do 
we define a user-participant or a lay member ?35 In 1952, eighty- 
five per cent of members of regional hospital boards had previous 
hospital experience, three per cent of members were manual 
workers, fifteen per cent of members were women.3¢ If we believe 
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in user-participation (however we decide to define this), how 
many committees should there be, and should they be compul- 
sory? In the field of education, only a small minority of local 
education authorities make specific provision for parent repre- 
sentation, while the grouping of schools makes nonsense of the 
notion of school managers as friends and neighbours of particular 
schools.37 If we do have user-participants or lay members, what 
powers should they be given and how effective have they been in 
the past? One member of a D.H.S.S. (supplementary benefits) 
advisory committee was told at a recent meeting thal that was not 
the place to raise the question whether under-sixteen year olds 
should be entitled as of right to supplementary benefit. The 
Tecent investigations into the allegations about mistreatment of 
elderly patients in mental hospitals would appear to show that 
some lay members of hospital boards and committees were com- 
pletely unaware of the difficulties experienced by some of the 
patients. 38 

The Seebohm Committee pointed out that if the recommenda- 
tions of the Maud Committee? for fewer local government com- 
mittees and for a board of management were implemented, then 
local councillors could be helped to play their role of being 
ultimately responsible for local government services. But if, at the 
same time, the number of local authorities is reduced, then 
councillors will become even more remote as they represent 
thousands of people. Furthermore, councillors represent so many 
types of constituents; which group will be dominant in their 
minds — the ratepayers or the users of Part III temporary accom- 
modation? The Plowden Committee pointed out that as local 
authorities get bigger, local representative bodies of consumers 
become even more important.49 

No doubt it may be said that M.P.s and Parliament are the 
final resort for help. This may be true and certainly M.P.s are 
seen as the most powerful advocates and go-betweens in the 
attempt to obtain council housing. But some M.P.s hold infre- 
quent surgeries while a survey in 1963 showed that one fifth of 
those replying held no surgery at all.41 And it is now more difficult 
for M.P.s to exert a check on Ministers and to raise local matters 
because parliamentary time is limited and parliamentary ques- 
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tions are often purely formal while the doctrine of ministerial 
responsibility can be exposed as a myth.42 

The numbers involved in these areas of local and central 
government activities are not small. Local authorities own over 
four million houses and flats which represent a quarter of the 
nation’s housing stock.43 There were just under 70,000 children in 
care in 1967.44 It is not known how many more applications for 
help of all kinds were made to children’s departments. Over one 
hundred thousand people were living in residential, Part IT 
accommodation,*S while there are apparently conflicting figures 
about the numbers of people or families living in accommodation 
for the homeless. The Seebohm Committee thought there were 
3,000 families (of which 1,860 had more than three children in the 
family),*6 while the Milner Holland Committee estimated that in 
1965 there were 7,000 people homeless in the Greater London 
area alone.*7 [t is not known how many families have been home- 
less during the year and applied for admission to homeless 
accommodation and been refused. Over one and a quarter 
million supplementary pensions (nearly seven million receiving 
retirement pensions) and three quarters of a million supple- 
mentary allowances were being paid.48 

Even as the problems are diverse, so the solutions must be 
numerous. But the problem of discretionary powers must be 
tackled. Why should not more benefits of both cash and kind 
be given as of right ? Once this has been decided, then information 
about entitlement should be made more freely available (e.g. the 
Supplementary Benefits Commission ‘A Code’ should be pub- 
lished, and counci] housing points systems made known). There 
could well be a legal charter for council tenants and certainly the 
legal status of such tenancies needs to be clarified, and brought in 
line with private tenancies. Administrative decision-making 
should be made more open and fair, not only by bringing in the 
concept of entitlement and the right to information and reasons 
for refusal, but also by evolving procedures whereby would-be 
recipients and users can dispute what they have (or have not) 
been allocated. Social workers’ training should be better designed 
to fit them to give material help. Lawyers should be educated in 
these legislative fields instead of going to what they regard as 
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more delectable (and more profitable) pastures. We should be 
clear about the extent to which users of these social services 
should be subject to different sets of procedures; and if we retain 
such different procedures, then we should be clear about the 
philosophical reasons for distinguishing between classes of users 
and different standards of morals. Is there a right to privacy in 
these areas and what does this really mean? More consumer and 
lay participation is desirable, but again we need to be clear about 
what this means and what powers (if any) such participants 
should be given. If the C.A.B.s do not change their policy against 
‘campaigning’, there will be even greater need for legal advice 
centres on the principle of the American neighbourhood law 
firms or a chain of national consumer shops housing both 
Jawyers and social workers.49 There is a need for more information 
about services which are available, and more services to enable 
people to obtain such help. It is significant that the proposals 
published in the summer of 1969 for the Government's com- 
munity development projects contained little on this subject, 
while lawyers and C.A.B. workers were not even listed as 
important people to involve in the projects.* The powers of the 
Parliamentary Commissioner should be extended to cover local 
authorities and the N.H.S. or, alternatively, separate commis- 
sioners should be set up to cover these services. Ideally, however, 
the more effective means of redress in cases of injustice where no 
satisfaction could be obtained, would be by resort to the courts, 
but courts which should be rationalized and strengthened by 
creating a new jurisdiction of administrative law and remedies 
similar to the Conseil d’Etat. 

No doubt it will be said that we have not got enough of the 
right lawyers/administrators to staff a new court. It will also be 
said, no doubt, that unless we keep S.B.C. discretionary rules 
secret, every decision will be disputed in countless appeals; that 
there is no money to strengthen C.A.B.s or set up neighbourhood 
law firms; and that if there was not an acute housing shortage in 
some areas, then there would be no problem about the powers of 
local authorities. But these are non-arguments. If there are not 
enough lawyers, then let us start teaching and inspiring them 


*Six months later C.D.P. research projects were looking at information 
and legal-advice services. 
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now. If discretionary rules were disputed on a grandiose scale, 
Surely this is more fair and just than the present secretive pro- 
cesses. Why should not the C.A.B.s have money from the legal 
aid fund to strengthen their own service and employ lawyers ona 
consultancy basis if few solicitors are prepared to provide pre- 
liminary legal advice? Above all, let us try to answer the question 
whether social workers do help people and whether greater 
numbers of social workers will alleviate social distress. 
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Housing Policies and Prospects 


John Greve * 


DesPIteE the flow of legislation and the considerable improve- 
ment in the housing: ituation since 1945, public interest in housing 
has not abated. Housing is still the most scrutinized and dis- 
cussed of all social issues, and still subjected to the most constant 
appraisal and reappraisal. Robbins, Plowden and the two 
Newsom Reports notwithstanding, housing continues to attract 
more attention than any other field of social policy. 

The present housing situation has been shaped mainly by 
cumulative long-term changes in the size and structure of the 
economy and population - including the geographical distribu- 
tion of each — but also by the successes and failures of past 
housing policies. Baldly put, past successes have raised expecta- 
tions and stimulated demand for more and better housing, while 
past failures have left millions of houses standing which were 
regarded as unsatisfactory as long as fifty or sixty years ago, per- 
mitted others to decay through lack of repair — often encouraged 
by excessively low rents — and allowed or even caused yet others 
to be built at less than reasonable (or economic) standards of 
design, construction or equipment. 

The economic and demographic factors on the demand side 
are well known: the population is growing, real incomes have 
risen considerably since the war and are still rising, and though 
not equitably shared they have been spread widely throughout the 
population carrying higher living standards with them. Higher 
incomes and full employment have stimulated the marriage rate. 
People marry younger and have children sooner. Young people 


*The author is professor of social administration at the University of 
Southampton. He is specially interested in housing questions and policies, 
and has recently spent two years in Norway studying these questions. He has 
written The House Problem: People and their Houses, London's Homeless, 
and other books. 
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(including the growing number of students), better paid, more 
mature and more independent than ever before, are increasingly 
inclined to leave home and set up in a place of their own. Mean- 
while the number of old people is increasing and improved 
private and public pension schemes — together with the willing- 
ness of the Supplementary Benefits Commission to pay their 
rents — makes it possible for more of them to maintain their own 
homes. 

A comparison between this country and Denmark or Sweden 
of the existing ratios of households to population and of the rates 
of household formation shows that the demand for housing 
emanating from ‘houschold fission’ is potentially far greater than 
has been expressed so far. The demand for smal! dwellings is, 
therefore, likely to be sustained for a long time to come and to 
concentrate in those urban areas where the shortage of housing is 
already most acute, prices and rents climbing most steeply and 
increasing the supply of housing is especially costly. 

Pressing though it is, however, increasing the supply of housing 
to mect expressed demand is not the greatest of our housing 
problems. The most urgent need is the replacement of millions of 
old houses crowded around the centres of our larger cities and 
towns, but which, as a recent White Paper! confirms, are also 
spread more widely and in greater numbers than had earlier been 
recognized — officially at any rate. The replacement of this vast, 
continually replenishing pool of unfit and sub-standard houses is 
the dominant housing issue. It is the problem which has haunted 
housing policy since the mid nineteenth century, long before the 
Government intervened directly, and it is part of the broader 
problem of how to provide good housing for those who need it 
most at prices they can afford. The solution continues to elude us. 
Even in the public sector it has been found much easier to provide 
new houses for those who can afford to pay — leaving thousands 
of the poorest and worst-housed unaided — while the private 
sector has never been interested in any other. 

Concentration on the building of new houses with the aim of 
adding to the total stock has been the most important objective of 
housing policy for most of the time since 1919 — apart froma short 
period in the 1930s when the slum-clearance programme was 
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belatedly launched, and since 1955. The second slum-clearance 
programme lumbered slowly into action in 1956 and despite the 
fact that we now have more slums, greater wealth and know-how, 
more advanced building techniques, more technical and adminis- 
trative personnel available and more extensive powers of 
regulation and acquisition, we have not yet reached the level] of 
clearance and replacement that the previous programme reached 
— 90,000 by 1938 — after about five years. The best post-war year 
so far was 1967 when the number of slums ‘dealt with’ (as the 
White Paper? puts it) reached 71,769. The White Paper goes on to 
claim: ‘This is by no means an unsatisfactory record, but it is #0 
longer [my italics] good enough.”} Far from the truth; for it /s an 
unsatisfactory record and never was good enough. The rate of 
slum clearance has always fallen short of intentions, and inten- 
tions have always been inadequate when measured against the 
number of known unfit houses and the rate at which old houses 
deteriorate into unfitness. 

Successive Governments have been shamefully complacent 
about the size and urgency of the slum problem, and the White 
Paper which forms the basis of the new Housing Act gives 
scant encouragement of a deep change of attitude. It says, for 
instance, that ‘the number [of unfit houses] to be cleared has 
been underestimated in the past.’4 But is this correct? And 
even if — by sticking to the official designation of unfitness 
- it is true in the letter, there has been clear evidence in the 
past that replacement programmes were falling far short of 
requirements. 

A study made in 1960 by the Government Social Survey 
estimated that from 1960 to 1975 the required annua! rate of 
replacement was 130,000, and for the following fifteen years 
(1976-90) should average 197,000 a year. In fact, the average 
annual rate of closure or demolition since 1960 has been under 
63,000. Thus, far from diminishing, the number of unfit and un- 
satisfactory houses to be cleared is increasing quite rapidly. In 
1954 the slum clearance programmes drawn up by loca! authori- 
ties produced an estimated total of 853,000 unfit houses, a figure 
accepted by the Ministry of Housing while admitting that there 
was ‘considerable variation in the information on which [the 
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estimates] are based’.6 The estimates were questioned some ten 
years ago by Cullingworth who commented 


it is beyond question that this is a gross underestimate of the problem. 
Though some authorities such as Manchester or Liverpool have 
included a// the unfit houses in their estimate, others have lowered their 
sights to what can be achieved within, say, twenty years. To those who 
know Lancashire there is something odd in the fact that though 43 per 
cent of the houses in Liverpool are estimated to be unfit, the proportion 
in Manchester is 33 per cent; in Oldham 26 per cent; in Salford 24 per 
cent; in Bolton 10 per cent, and in Stretford 0:5 per cent,” 


In the first five years of the slum clearance drive (1955 to 1960) 
about 395,000 unfit houses were to be demolished - an average of 
75,000 a year. But local authorities reached only two thirds of 
their target, and in 1961 the then Minister of Housing (Mr Henry 
Brooke) admitted 


frankly, I never believed that the programme could be achieved, and I 
never endorsed it. | never believed that loca! authorities would manage 
to accomplish much over 60,000 slum houses demolished or cleared 
each year.... I want this average of about 60,000 houses a year to be 
maintained.é 


A very modest target, having regard to the local! authorities’ own 
estimates of the rate of clearance required and, as noted earlier, 
it was no more than two thirds of the pre-war rate. Moreover, it 
was at about this time that the Social Survey's estimates of future 
replacement rates must have become available to the Minister. 
But no major revision of the official view came until 19689 
following a Government survey — carried out in 1967!° after 
inexplicable years of delay — which revealed that there are about 
1-8 million unfit dwellings in England and Wales (12 per cent of 
the total stock). No less than one third of the entire stock of 
privately rented housing is categorized as unfit for human 
habitation. These statistics of unfitness apply after twelve years of 
the clearance campaign and the demolition of at least 800,000 
slum houses since 1955. This suggests — but it can do no more — 
the extent to which clearance policies and their fulfilment have 
fallen short. 

In addition to the houses classified as unfit, the 1967 survey 
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found that about 4°5 million dwellings require either £125 or more 
spent on repairs, or lack one or more basic amenities, or come in 
both categories. Thus 6:3 million (40 per cent) of the total 15-7 
million dwellings in England and Wales are either unfit or in need 
of substantial repairs and improvement to bring them up to 
minimum standards. About one million require repairs costing 
between £500 and £999, and a further 750,000 will need £1,000 
and over to bring them up to an acceptable level. 

The provision of new houses to replace those demolished in 
slum clearance takes between 15 and 20 per cent of total housing 
output, and no more than one third of the total local authority 
programme. This hardly suggests that the replacement of our 
worst housing has been given high priority. One of the reasons for 
this neglect is, undoubtedly, the complexity of the task — and it is 
one that local authorities are generally not well-equipped to cope 
with. This applies most forcefully to the clearance areas in which 
over 60 per cent of the slums are found. But even where unfit 
houses are more scattered their removal and replacement is rarely 
a straightforward operation. Difficulties are greatest in ‘clearance 
areas’, where the worst concentrations exist. There it is not just a 
matter of demolishing and rebuilding houses, for poor housing, 
poor schools, poor social, recreational and service amenities, 
overcrowded roads and undesirable conglomerations of housing 
and industry tend to go together. The slum houses and their 
environment are part of a squalid whole and the local authority is 
faced with the task not simply of building new houses in old dis- 
tricts, but of replanning and reconstructing whole areas. 

The second major issue for housing policy is the improvement 
and maintenance of millions of older houses. After the unfit 
houses have been deducted, up to a third of all dwellings in 
England and Wales (most of them rented from small landlords) 
come into the category of houses in urgent need of repair!!, and, 
as will be discussed later, improvement policies since 1949 have 
only retarded obsolescence and decay. They have not been able 
to halt the process — and this failure adds steadily to numbers of 
unfit houses. 

Another major task for housing policy is the elimination of 
housing hardship and overcrowding, which are endured by larger, 
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poorer families in particular. These circumstances are frequently 
associated with environmental squalor and gross deficiencies of 
all manner of amenities (inside and outside the dwelling), though 
the house or the district might not be classified as slum. They are 
found in the neglected ‘twilight’ areas of the larger cities — 
exemplified by those areas of London described in the Milner 
Holland Report.!2 These are the areas which in the past have 
produced homeless families by the thousand, as the research 
team which studied the problem for the London County Council 
seven years ago feared they would.!3 And they still do. The 
increasing numbers of homeless in London resulted, in 1969, in 
the commissioning by the Department of Health and Social 
Security of a new and more comprehensive study of the problem. 
This study, like the earlier one, was led by the author. 


PAST POLICIES 


The present housing problem and current policies cannot be dis- 
cussed adequately without reference to the past, for past action 
and inaction has helped to create the existing situation and official 
judgements of the successes and failures of earlier measures help 
to shape decisions about future policy. 

Housing policies since the war have moved through various 
phases. When the war ended the Labour Government began a 
housing drive which was to be directed as a military operation 
with the local authorities as armies, divisions and battalions in the 
field while the high command was based in Whitehall. Housing 
subsidies and the continuation of rent control formed the finan- 
cial strategy and there was a stringent, comprehensive system of 
allocation of materials and housing according to defined priori- 
ties. By 1951-2 up to 85 per cent of all houses were being built for 
local authorities and only 15 per cent for the private market. The 
intention was that local authorities should meet the general 
demand, as housing and private builders were allowed to operate 
only on the peripheries of demand. 

The Conservative Government which was returned in 1951 
abolished most controls over building, increased housing sub- 
sidies, but reduced the size of council houses, gave builders a free 
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hand, imported more raw materials and saw the rate of buitlding 
rise. 

The next phase of policy began in the mid fifties. Until then the 
primary aim of housing policy had been to build as many houses 
as possible in the shortest possible time. The shortage was so 
widespread that it did not matter much where they were erected. 
But now the structure of the problem was beginning to emerge, 
and the features which are so familiar today could be recognized: 
slums and obsolescence; the neglect and decay of inner areas in 
large towns and cities; the growing scarcity of building land; the 
shortage of small dwellings, especially for old people; the resumed 
drift of population to London and the South-East. [t was no 
longer enough — if it ever had been — to concentrate the over- 
whelming volume of resources on trying to provide a house for 
every family. Policy had to become more selective, and to do so it 
needed more precise aims. 

The general needs subsidy was therefore abolished by the 
Housing Subsidies Act, 1956, and subsidies were directed to such 
objects as slum clearance, overspill housing and one-bedroomed 
dwellings for old people. The bitterly contested 1957 Rent Act 
introduced the progressive removal of rent controls with the aims 
of increasing the supply of privately rented houses, improving 
their condition, rationalizing rents and encouraging the more 
efficient use of house-room. Improvement grants were made more 
generous as an added inducement to landlords and owner- 
occupiers to raise the standards of their houses and, to overcome 
the reluctance of some local authorities, owners were given a 
statutory right to ‘standard grants’. 

Unfortunately, neither the Rent Act nor the bigger improve- 
ment grants had the desired effect. The supply of rented housing 
has fallen sharply and is still declining as slum-clearance and 
owner-occupation make their inroads. Meanwhile, the use of 
improvement grants has actually gone down: 113,142 grants were 
made in England and Wales in 1967 compared with 130,832 in 
1960. And over an eight-year period up to 1968, 49 per cent of 
grants went to owner-occupiers, 29 per cent to Jocal authorities, 
and 22 per cent to private landlords!4 — the category of owner 
whose houses are most in need of improvement. 
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Changes in housing policy following a Labour victory in the 
1964 General Election have included a partial reimposition of 
rent control — modified by the introduction of rent regulation and 
the concept of fair rents, an interest rate subsidy, revised housing 
subsidies, the establishment of the Land Commission and the 
raising of the housing target to 500,000 houses a year, half of them 
to be built by local authorities, which represents a very consider- 
able increase in their output. Apart from the setting up of the 
Land Commission none of the changes could be described as 
fundamental - and none of them indicated a major attack on the 
worst features of the housing problem. 

The White Paper Old Houses into New Homes (Cmnd 3602) 
issued in April 1968 returned to the theme which was supposed to 
have been central to housing policy since 1955, and proposed a 
number of alterations to existing policy, some of them of con- 
siderable importance. These proposals have been put into effect 
by the 1969 Housing Act. Local authorities are now to have the 
duty of assessing what needs to be done about ‘unsatisfactory 
areas’. They are to be empowered to declare ‘general improve- 
ment areas’, to acquire land and buildings in these areas for 
improvement of houses or of the environment, or for clearance. 
Much bigger improvement grants are to be obtainable on more 
liberal and flexible terms, and environmental improvement 
grants will be available to local authorities. The rents of improved 
houses may be removed from rent control and transferred to rent 
regulation at ‘fair rents’. Other provisions are designed to give 
greater incentive to local authorities, landlords and owner- 
occupiers, to carry out improvements. 

In a key passage the White Paper stated: 


The Government look to the Iocal housing authorities to be the main 
instruments of this policy in their areas ... the local authorities must 
take the lead and drive the policy forward in each town and district. 
They will need better powers, better techniques, and better financial 
arrangements. But above all, each authority will need to make up its 
mind to secure results: the Government hope that the proposed 
legislation will be taken as the occasion for this new effort to begin, and 
not merely as a series of technical changes [para. 7}. 
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It is one thing to give powers to local authorities, but quite 
another to ensure that they are implemented in accordance with 
Parliament’s intentions. The effectiveness in practice of any policy 
depends very much on the capability of the administrative 
apparatus, and the majority of the 1,500 or so local housing 
authorities are ill-equipped to carry out the major tasks of 
housing policy - including those contained in the latest proposals. 
Although local authorities — thanks, largely, to Govern- 
ment initiative and finance —- have achieved a great deal in the 
housing field since 1919, their present nature, administrative 
structure, policies, boundaries and the maldistribution of 
Tesources in relation to needs, have also imposed severe 
handicaps on the effective tackling of housing and other social 
problems. 

What the Ministry means by ‘better techniques’ in the para- 
graph quoted is not clear, but a marked expansion in the housing 
activities of loca! authorities — especially in clearance and improve- 
ment — must be related to the availability and quality of staff, 
material resources and capital. The proposed financial arrange- 
ments are substantially better than previous ones and should 
lead to an increase in housing and environmental improvements. 
But they are grafted on a heterogeneous collection of existing 
financial devices which have been accumulated over the past half 
century. Every few years minor adjustments are made at one 
point or another of the large, bewilderingly complex and mis- 
shapen structure. The changes invariably add to the complexity 
of the arrangements and to the anomalies they create. Funda- 
mental and radical changes are required if public financial 
and fiscal aid to housing is to be made more effective and equit- 
able. 

The proposals in Old Houses into New Homes form part of the 
new Housing Act and, taking them together, they constitute a 
further advance in defining problems and prescribing remedies. 
But there is little chance that the comprehensive and sophisticated 
activities proposed will be conducted on an adequate scale under 
the existing local government system. The Redcliffe-Maud pro- 
posals for local government reform could, if implemented, go a 
long way towards creating more appropriate bodies for carrying 
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out housing programmes, but in any case, it will take some five to 
ten years for the reorganization to prove effective. 


CONCLUSIONS AND PROPOSALS 


Living standards in this country are among the highest in the 
world. We are able to afford such disparate new commodities as 
colour television, and nuclear submarines at £55 million each, 
Meanwhile about 40 per cent of the population of England and 
Wales lives in inadequate housing —- some 5-5 million of these 
people in slums. At the same time we have one of the lowest 
house-building rates in Europe and one of the lowest rates of 
investment in housing!5 — despite the fact that house prices in the 
private sector have risen by an average of 10 per cent a year for 
the past decade. In the larger towns and cities, particularly, 
demand in both public and private sectors of housing remains 
high and there are long waiting lists for council houses. In 
London waiting lists are increasing and the number of homeless 
families is rising, while the supply of rented houses steadily 
dwindles and the condition of privately rented housing con- 
tinues to deteriorate. The achievements of past housing policies 
are considerable, but the conditions just noted must be set 
against them as must the relative failure of past clearance and 
improvement policies. Major changes in the administration and 
financing of housing policy are required in order to make it more 
effective. 

The first and most urgent requirement is the reorganization of 
local government; for without it housing policy cannot attain its 
major objectives. Even if local government as now constituted 
were capable of dealing with the immediate tasks of housing 
renewal and improvement - which it is not - Jocal authorities are 
manifestly not the appropriate agencies for determining broader 
housing policies. The provision of housing is only one part — 
though an important one — of the wider system of economic, 
social and physical planning. And the rebuilding of cities, which 
is what the central aim of housing policy now amounts to, is 
essentially a task for comprehensive planning at the regional 
level - as the Ministry of Housing and Local Government itself 
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argued in its evidence to the Royal Commission on Local 
Government, going on to recommend the creation of thirty to 
forty city-regions to replace the present system of local govern- 
ment. Urban renewal is not solely, or even primarily, a housing 
task and it is too important to be left to a multitude of ill- 
assorted local housing authorities. 

The reconstruction of local government would also provide an 
opportunity for the much needed reorganization of housing 
finance with a view to achieving greater effectiveness and equity 
in the use of resources. Simplification is another highly desirable 
objective. At present, housing is financed in a number of ways, 
each operating under a different set of rules and providing or with- 
holding money according to a variety of criteria. Subsidies are 
provided under different names through: the council housing 
system, tax allowances to borrowers, the option mortgage 
scheme, improvement grants and social security benefits. Rent 
control also functions as a form of subsidy to very many tenants, 
while others on lower incomes and living in worse conditions 
bave to pay higher rents but receive no subsidy whatsoever. The 
result of the existing muddle is an irrational and inequitable 
distribution of benefits to certain sections of the population while 
excluding many of the most needy. In the public sector alone 
there is a hotchpotch of loca! authority policies on rents and the 
uses of subsidies,!6 as well as on the allocation of houses and 
management generally. 

Limitation of space means that a discussion of most of these 
matters must be omitted from this chapter, but the guiding prin- 
ciple for any reorganized system of housing finance must be that 
aid from public sources should be related specifically to the needs 
of the individual household. This would involve some form of 
housing allowance to families instead of the present arrange- 
ments with all kinds of historically determined subsidies paid to 
local authorities and housing associations. The allowances should 
be available to households in all sectors of housing — council, 
owner-occupied, privately rented and housing associations.!7 

A radical reorganization of the entire structure of housing 
finance in the counci] sector is overdue. Councils which have 
built large numbers of houses since the war find that they have to 
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raise rents continually to meet repayments on loans borrowed at 
low rates of interest, but repaid at current high rates. About 70 
per cent of the total housing costs faced by local authorities con- 
sists of loan repayments. The proportion is rising by about 1 per 
cent a year,!8 making council housing particularly vulnerable to 
rising interest rates (2} per cent in 1946-7, 44 per cent in 1952, 
74 per cent and over in recent years). Housing authorities are 
trapped within the present financial system - they borrowed cheap 
but have to repay dear — and the brunt fails on council house 
tenants. 

It is clear that a reorganization of housing subsidies and of 
local government housing finance must come, and it would be 
better if it came soon. The changes needed are both fundamental 
and comprehensive. A massive reconstruction is required and 
this cannot be carried out as a lightning operation. The adminis- 
trative and financial ramifications are much too great to make 
this practicable, but a phased changeover of the present subsidy 
and loan arrangements can be planned. The progressive re- 


organization of finance could be spread over as long as thirty ; 


years — as in the new Swedish arrangements for state loans.!9 If 
the Government is looking around for ideas on housing subsidies 
~ as it ought to be — it could do worse than examine the Swedish 
model. 

The shortage and consequent high cost of land in areas where 
employment is expanding and the demand for houses is high 
prompted the Government to set up the Land Commission. So 
far, however, the Commission has acquired little land, but it is too 
early to condemn it as a failure. The next few years will show. But 
even if the Commission succeeds in obtaining substantial 
amounts of unbuilt land for housing we still have to work out a 
way of acquiring large blocks of urban land and properties for 
the essential task of renewal without being unfair to the owners 
and without robbing the public. Existing methods are too slow, 
exceedingly cumbersome — largely due to the diffusion of owner- 
ship and interest in land and buildings — and also expensive. 
Besides examining other methods of acquisition, the Government 
should consider how far it is desirable that the ownership of land 
in urban areas should be so widely dispersed with the enormous 
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difficulties this creates for town planning and especially for urban 
Tenewal. The case for the public ownership of urban land is 
stronger than the case against it. 

In the space of this essay it has been possible to do little more 


than indicate some of the major issues in the housing field and’ 


present some views for consideration. Other issues have been left 
out. Nothing has been said about the New Towns, for example, 
or the Housing Corporation and the potential contribution of 
housing associations, or about greater public participation in the 
processes of administration and planning, nor has the need to 
reappraise densities been discussed. These are all highly relevant 
matters for housing policy and all deserve closer examination 
than they have been getting from central and local government. 

It is easier to pose policy questions than to answer them, and 
easier to define goals than to attain them. The primary aim of 
Government housing policy must be to ensure that, having regard 
to the resources available, the housing programme produces a 
housing stock that in size, quality and environment matches the 
needs and expectations of the population. We are a long way 
from this, and in the nature of things we are never likely to get 
very close. For needs and expectations are constantly changing, 
occasionally in surprising directions, and any Government which 
sets off towards the housing goal finds that it has embarked on an 
endless journey. 
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The Future of Community Development 
Peter Hodge* 


Community development has been in vogue in the latter half of 
the 1960s and has suffered, as most fashions do, from extremes of 
interpretation and lavish exposition while being attributed with a 
potential for change which raises expectations that are certain to 
be disappointed. Confusion about what it is has not promoted 
caution. On the contrary, uncertainty seems to enhance the sup- 
posedly magica! promise of community development. The 
Seebohm Report, for example, confesses in paragraph 151 that 
the Committee knew comparatively little of what can and what 
cannot be expected of community development, but they were 
not deterred from going on to recommend that it should become 
an important responsibility of the new social service departments 
of local government. The literature on community development 
is extensive yet frequently verbose and turgid, and rarely trench- 
ant. Practitioners and exponents tend to be zealots and purists, 
particularly with their own interpretation of community develop- 
ment. The more successful are indeed rare and gifted persons, 
singular in dedication. Their common fault is an inability to 
explain what they do and what are their skills. Knowledge is 
acquired from them seemingly by osmosis, and competence in 
practice by the laying-on-of-hands, as it were in apostolic succes- 
sion, rather than by a planned scheme of training. 

For the British this confusion may be partly explained by the 
fact that community development was an export model, first 
conceived in the 1920s by colonial officials and educationists to 
compensate for the shortcomings of the conventional school 
system in the former British dependent territories, as a vehicle for 

*The author is Senior Lecturer in Social Work at the University of Hong 
Kong, on secondment from the London School of Economics. He is co- 
author of Community Development: an Interpretation, and teaches com- 


munity development as part of social work and social administration 
courses, 
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the progressive evolution of the peoples to self-government in the 
context of economic and social change. Formal education in 
school had been thought by the missionaries and colonial officials 
to be the key to general progress until experience taught that to 
achieve the advancement of the whole community there was 
needed, in addition to an improved system of schools, improve- 
ment in what today would be termed the other nation-building 
programmes for health, industry, agriculture and civic education. i 
Decades later, now that community development has been found 
to be relevant to the social situation in the metropolis — the empire | 
and dependent territories having passed into history — the concept : 
has undergone a time- and sea-change. 

Confusion about the subject has also been compounded by the ; 
tendency for authors of standard texts to recite the many defini- ) 
tions of community development and then to formulate another : 
concoction of their own. More muddle has arisen from the recent : 
use of ‘community work’ as an umbrella term — dustbin would be 
the more apt metaphor — to describe a wide spectrum of social 
and educational work with communities. ‘Community work’ is 4 
compromise label because practitioners and pedants have been 
unable to evolve and agree on satisfactory interpretations, valid 
in British experience, of the better known processes of community | 
development and community organization. And calling down a 

| 
{ 
| 
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plague upon both are the activists and conflict-mongers of 
‘community action’. 

What, then, is community development? To answer that 
question we have to answer another, more fundamental: what is 
community ? It is, of course, all things to all men, since what we 
perceive to be the community in which we live, and what we 
enjoy or loathe, is coloured and determined by personal exper- 
ience and the satisfaction of personal and family needs. A con- 
venient operational definition of community is ‘an area of social 
living marked by some degree of social coherence. The bases of 
community are /ocality and community sentiment’. Two dimen- 
sions of community are thus comprehended: that of place with 
its concomitants of geography and spatial extent, varying in 
scale; and relationships forged from feelings shared and interests 
held in common, varying also in scale according to degree of 
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intensity and level of complexity. Definitions of community are 
legion and controversy surrounds most. It is sufficient to note 
here that community cannot be determined only in terms of place 
and space, for the scope and area of community is dynamic and 
not static, differing at any given moment according to different 
members of a family.* 

What people feel about a community determines whether or 
not it is a community. This is not to deny the importance of the 
built environment, which can either promote or inhibit the 
development of appropriate integrating and supporting attitudes 
and styles of living. It is common knowledge that living in the 
same neighbourhood — propinquity of residénce — does not 
necessarily promote a feeling of belonging either to a place or to 
a network of relationships. The measure of a community is that 
the relationships are reciprocal, ensuring mutual aid and 
experience of a sense of well-being.? Into this area of intangibles — 
feelings, attitudes, perceptions - the community development 
worker brings to bear his skills. 

For convenience the agency sponsoring or employing the 
worker — local government, voluntary organization or church - 
may define a geographical area for his work but this may not 
coincide with the boundaries of the community as understood 
and felt by the community of people with whom he works. In 
India, for example, the rural block of the community develop- 
ment programme consists of about 100 villages in an area of 150 
square miles with a population of about 66,000, each village-level 
worker having between five to ten villages in his circle of res- 
ponsibility. In Delhi and Ahmedabad the urban community 
development projects are based upon a primary unit of 500 people 
(80 to 100 families), an ‘urban village’, linked vertically with two 
other tiers of local development, the ward, and the overall 
project of about 50,000 people, whereas in Calcutta the projects 

**Thus the physical radius of the community in this sense will generally be 
shorter for mothers with babies, for small children and for the aged than for 
the adolescents and young adults of both sexes and for the male head of the 
family. Both work and special! leisure-time interests will enlarge the physical 
and social range of those more mobile members of the family.’ United 


Nations, Community Development and Social Welfare in Urban Areas, p. 22, 
U.N., Geneva, 1959. 
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were based ona project area with a population of 150,000, care- 
fully chosen as being most in sympathy with existing district 
identities.3 The new projects in Britain, although determined 
according to criteria of social deprivation, similarly have demo- 
graphic dimensions featured in the profile of the project ‘com- 
munity’. The smallest of the planned twelve Home Office projects 
considered to be viable as a neighbourhood-based experiment 
will have a population of about 3,000 and the largest, 15,000.4 It 
remains to be seen whether the project-areas constitute a com- 
munity or a congeries of communities. In the Hillfields area of 
Coventry, with a highly mobile population, the boundaries of the 
area will be defined in agreement between the city and the Home 
Office, and the population range between 3,000 and {0,000.5 The 
proposed area teams of the Seebohm-recommended area offices 
will consist of at least 10-12 socia! workers and serve populations 
of between 50,000 and 100,000. 

If the ‘community’ of community development eludes precise 
definition so does the process itself. Placed on a continuum, how- 
ever, it can better be understood. 





Community Community Social 
Development Organization Planning 
\ 1 J 
I T 
Community Action Social Welfare Planning 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT is a process* which aims to 
achieve change through covisensus. It is client-centred and based 
on the self-determined goals of the community groups with which 
the worker is involved. The worker has an enabling role and 
brings to bear on the problems requiring solution certain 
resources: first, his own personality, his skill in creating relation- 
ships, and his skill in communication and interpretation; second, 
his ability to mobilize resources internal to the community — 


* By process is meant a change in an attitude of mind, whether personal or 
collective, that results in a change of behaviour and the pursuit of a course 
of action hitherto rejected or not understood. Brokensha and Hodge, 
Community Development: an Interpretation, Chandler, San Francisco, 1969, 
p. 47. See also William W. Biddle and Loureide J. Biddle, The Community 
Development Process, Holt, New York, 1965, pp. 76-9. 
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insight, knowledge, time, money and personal service, buildings 
and equipment - and, where appropriate, resources external to 
the community. Community development is distinguished by the 
use of a non-directive approach’ by the worker and his linking up 
with autonomous groups of people in the locality, or the bringing 
of them into life where dormant and inarticulate. The scale of 
work is local, intimate, face-to-face. The late Ilys Booker often 
told of her work in North Kensington being confined to an area 
of half a square-mile. Hence the use of such descriptive termino- 
logy in the literature as self-help, self-sustaining local improve- 
ment, response to felt-needs, participant-planned change. 


COMMUNITY ACTION is a parallel process but uses conflict to 
achieve change. The worker aims to verbalize discontent, articu- 
late grievances, to form a pressure group with which to confront 
authority in a militant struggle for righting wrongs, gaining 
power, acquiring new resources and better services or amenities. 
One aim is to effect a redistribution of power, giving importance, 
influence and a voice in civic and Jocal affairs to formerly power- 
less minority and disadvantaged groups. Community action has 
in Britain sprung from the scandal of housing shortage, racial 
discrimination and poverty. It is seen to be a healthy counter- 
weight to post-Seebohm monolithic social work departments and 
the increasing power of professional social workers, planners and 
local government administrators. Getting the message from 
across the Atlantic, community action has spawned the embryo 
welfare rights movement in Britain sired by the Child Poverty 
Action Group. Community action has straightforward political 
motives and, for some, is the new non-political politics.8 It is 
manifested in the ad hoc campaign, the independent lobby, the 
autonomous community group, operates at various levels with 
varying degrees of crudity and sophistication, from simple 
Participation (the catch-all slogan of 1968) to consumer syndical- 
ism, a part of New Society’s social reform platform.9 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION is the traditional third process 
of social work (the others being casework and groupwork), 
expounded especially from North American experience!® but 
more recently and usefully, for our purposes in Britain, evolved 
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and interpreted afresh by the Dutch in the Netherlands.1! Com- 
munity organization suffers from its out-dated stereotype of 
inter-agency co-ordination and joint-planning and budgeting in 
social welfare.!2 Its aim, as a United Nations definition states, is 
to help communities and groups in interaction, whether geographical or 
functional, to become more aware of and better able to use their own 
resources to satisfy needs, wants or lacks of which they have become 
aware, and in so doing to become more confident, more socially 
responsible, better integrated as a community, less hostile to other 
groups and increasingly able to work co-operatively with others.¥3 
Community organization operates at an agency-to-agency level, 
in scale is city-wide and beyond (for example, the London Coun- 
cil of Social Service is a community organization agency), and is 
expressed in interaction between groups of people which is more 
formal and complex than in community development. Relation- 
Ships tend to be institutionalized and community organization 
has a bias towards systems-maintenance, when what is required is 
the renewal and sensitizing of agency roles and functions and 
institutional forms. 

Each of these three distinctive processes contributes to, and 
must be set in, the context of social welfare planning and social 
planning, at the other end of the continuum. International trends 
in social policy show movement in community development 
theory to a closer integration with planned socio-economic 
development. In Britain, the debate over the reform of local 
government and the search for a meaningful, representative 
neighbourhood unit as the lowest tier, the reorganization of 
physical/environmenta! planning procedures, and the growth in 
the number of consumer associations and pressure-groups which 
has shifted the emphasis of voluntary initiative and changed its 
strategy,!4 have stimulated new interest in work with communities 
and taken both community development and community 
organization out of traditional settings into new, where the 
boundaries are blurred. Hence the continuum. 

The Gulbenkian Study Group Report stated that, at whatever 
level, work with communities is composed of three strands: (1) 
direct work with local people, (2) facilitating agency and inter- 
agency co-ordination, sustaining and promoting organized 
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groups, (3) analysis, forecasting, community planning and policy 
formulation. The first strand, working with groups of local 
people which have come into being because they want to change 
something or do something that concerns them, is community 
development.!5 Why so much fuss if that is all? A few young 
mums getting together to plan and run a pre-school play group! 
But that is only the tip of the iceberg. What is dynamite is that for 
the first time in many places ordinary people are being given the 
chance to show how much responsibility they are prepared to 
take and how efficient they are at exercising it. Debate rages 
around such innovation because, to begin with, the process and 
methods of community development divide opinion among 
social workers and educationists, two professional groups which 
have contributed most to the conceptualization of community 
development. Many social workers trained in casework reserve 
judgement about it. They are uncertain about its validity when it 
seems to have no professional boundaries in practice, recognized 
training or distinct core of knowledge that differs from their own 
learning of human growth and development. The self-help and 
self-determination en masse appear to knock for six the tenets of 
confidentiality, and the employment of indigenous leadership and 
local people as auxiliaries threatens the new professional image 
of social work, painfully built and won through hard struggle. 
Community development enthusiasts are suspicious of the mani- 
pulative and directive methods attributed to community 
organizers, and the latter, for their part, find the microcosmic 
dimensions of community development of limited utility in our 
complex urban society. 

In education it is not necessary to elaborate the division of 
view over ways and means of meeting the claims of student 
power for a greater share in planning and conducting teaching, 
curriculum development, administration and the management of 
schools and colleges. Administrators and officials are sceptical of 
the value of popular participation and open communication for 
“participation involves doing as well as thinking’, and what can 
laymen do in situations which tax the skill of the experts ?!6 
Elected local councillors and MPs are equally on the defensive 
when faced with suggestions for new forms of consultative 
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machinery - for example, Skeffington’s proposed community 
forums!7 — and new Styles of representation. Many of them are 
convinced that because they were elected they know what the 
public wants, but do they know? Only devotees of community 
action are delighted with community development. They find a 
theory and an ethos to make respectable their pragmatic and 
robust attacks on established doctrines, figures and institutions. 
The use of ‘community’ as a prefix to such words as work, 
development, planning and participation has become habitual in 
recent months. Many agencies, anxious to refurbish their opera- 
tions and public image, took up the fad. The Inner London 
Education Authority, for example, changed the title of their 
Youth Officers to that of ‘Education Community Officers’, albeit 
with a declared intention to alter their role and function and to 
broaden the Authority’s work and grant-aid programme in the 
youth and adult education services to include a clearer com- 
munity focus so that initiative for self-help and involvement in 
the community might be assisted.!8 The reality of such changed 
emphasis depends on certain calculated risks: the training and 
re-training of staff, at least the acquiescence of the earlier vested 
interests, and a favourable financial climate so that an increase of 
grants for general community work might be made ‘without 
detriment to the present scale of provision for young people’.* 
The number of posts in the social services, in particular, adver- 
tised in appointments columns, bearing all manner of ‘com- 
munity’ functions,!9 has been further evidence of getting up-to- 
date with fashion—‘‘‘communities”’ are in this year’ noted New 
Society in January 1969.20 Old hands who have sweated unsung 
and underpaid for many years must be forgiven a wry smile over 
the enthusiasm and hyperbole. The tangle of notions, theories, 
facts, experiments, thrown into the ‘community’ dust-bin 
contains an element of sense and accurate response to current 
needs. It is absurd to lump them all together, however, as com- 
munity development, whatever the popular sociologists of the 
mass media opine. There is something breathless about the hopes 


“Some description of the posts advertised at the beginning of this trend 


are given in Appendix C, Gulbenkian Report, Community Work and Social 
Change, a Report on Training, Longmans, London, 1968, pp. 163-6. 
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of established organizations transforming stale practice into new 
success with a face-lift, and more resources of money and man- 
power. American experience has proved this to be an tIlusion.2! 
The method and process of community development is being 
arbitrarily applied with insufficient care and thought about the 
consequences to a number of situations, for example: 


helping people to settle into, and make a satisfying community life in 
new housing estates, new towns, and to cope with the upheaval of 
expanded towns and re-development (Cullingworth Report on The 
Needs of New Communities); 

helping people to relate the school with the community in terms having 
meaning for school-children, parents and teachers, and for education 
as a whole (Plowden Report on Children and their Primary Schools); 
helping people to brighten-up and improve their homes in the old areas 
of our cities, and to build further on a rich sense of community (The 
Deeplish Study, Rochdale); 

the renewal of local government at the grass-roots level! of the neigh- 
bourhood - the notion of an ‘urban secular parish’; 

the involvement of citizens in physical planning procedures (Skeffington 

Report on Public Participation in Planning); 

he decentralizing and humanizing of personal social services through 
proximity of contact, local consumer consultation; 

the mobilization of voluntary help by residents, indigenous to the com- 
munity, and outsiders for local manifestations of community care; 
the improvement of community relations between various ethnic 
groups; 
.the organisation of self-help in a variety of ways to augment statutory 
and voluntary agency resources in the social services. 


Community development may not be directly associated with all 
these possible courses of action but a general assumption is made 
that it is relevant. A few experimental beginnings were made in 
these contexts by the appointment of a social worker or educa- 
tionist single-handed — for example, the one, lonely community 
relations officer in a borough - with an impossible brief. Soon 
enough the concept of a team of workers came to be accepted as 
the more efficient strategy with less ambitious programmes to 
meet. The team concept happens to have been applied decades 
ago overseas, in former British African dependencies and in 
India, based on the American rural extension services pattern. 
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Similarly, overseas experience demonstrated the need of a 
holistic approach for community development programmes to 
meet the many problems of poverty and underdevelopment. To 
suggest that overseas experience in both urban and rural settings 
for community development has something to teach us in 
Britain is usually dismissed as nonsense. In fact British projects 
are not new in concept or structure; they are original only in that 
their setting is peculiar to our indigenous culture and vernacu- 
lars.* 

The Home Office projectst - four were announced in mid 1969 
for Coventry, Glamorganshire, Liverpool and Southwark 
(London) - propose the setting-up of local inter-service teams led 
by a project director with one or two assistants. The team will 
consist of social workers, seconded part-time from their own 
services in the area (child care, health and welfare, probation, 
housing) and others from education, the police, social security 
and the employment services. It is anticipated that some volun- 
tary agencies, prepared to contribute money and personnel to the 
projects, will also second workers. Each team will be closely 
associated witha local university research team. This Home Office 
model, able to call upon greater resources than any comparable 
experiment so far, is intended to influence the shape of future 
policy, especially for preventive social provision. There is a chance 
that a team of specialists, each possessing distinct skills, under the 
direction of a keen innovator, will be able to make some impact 
upon the multi-faceted problems of the project areas of ‘high 
social need’. The team will have to stimulate community groups 
and ordinary citizens to work together and will need to play 
several roles for the community - interpreter, enabler, advocate 
and broker. Their job is to find new ways of meeting the needs of 


*The force of this argument is demonstrated by the relevance of case- 
studies of failure of methods, perception and approach in community 
development — drawn from overseas experience — published by the Battens 
and used successfully as teaching-aids for British students. See T. R. Batten 
with Madge Batten, The Human Factor in Community Work, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1965. 

tSo-called although the Departments of Health and Social Security, of 
Education and Science, of Employment and Productivity and the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government are also involved. 
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the people living in the project areas ‘ by bringing together the work 
of all the social services’ (under the team’s leadership) and also 
by ‘tapping resources of self-help and mutual help’.22 Evaluation 
will be concurrent and success will be measured by the reduction 
of the dependence of families, with multi-problems, on the more 
difficult and costly forms of help, such as taking children into 
care, offering psychiatric treatment and providing prolonged 
supplementary benefit. 

What of the future? In the 1970s it is likely that Government- 
supported community development will be located in priority 
areas of deprivation. It remains to be seen if the scale of support 
represents a really new strategy, the pouring in of ‘massive’ 
resources, or simply a redeployment for political reasons of 
existing resources. One critic thinks this is already the case,* 
although official handouts speak in ambivalent terms of addi- 
tiona! resources of money and manpower while mentioning only 
some additional machinery, presumably the extra two members 
of staff working full-time in the area. There is a hint of extra 
facilities and services, if the need for them is established by the 
project teams in each area, being included in the aid towards 
deprived urban areas programme.23 Some of the community 
development projects will be coterminous with the Plowden 
‘educational priority areas’, and the areas of bad housing which 
the Milner Holland Report proposed should be designated areas 
of special control, also termed ‘areas of special housing need’ by 
the National Committee for Commonwealth Immigrants.24 The 
same are the ‘social development areas’ noted in the Seebohm 
Report. Should all these suggested areas gain priority recognition 
and extra resources, then in the aggregate a new strategy will have 
something approaching maximum impact. However, community 


*Robert Holman, ‘The Wrong Poverty Programme’, New Society, 20 
March 1969. Holman points to the policy of allocating funds to cooperative 
local authorities only, and selecting areas for projects which ~ from signs at 
that time — have powerful political representation. He wants money and help 
given to places where local government may not be cooperative, and where 
the established order of voluntary-statutory partnership is rejected by go-it- 
alone community action workers. His suggestions challenge the whole 
assumption of Home Office planning, working through institutionalized 
local government. 
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development is applicable to areas other than those with marked 
social deprivation and this should not be forgotten. 

The use of a co-ordinated approach through inter-service 
teams raises some important questions. Who will do the co- 
ordinating? What professional school of thought and practice - 
social work, adult education, community planning - will provide 
the directors of projects ? From what base will the teams operate? 
What strategy will be used within the project? How far will the 
local people be involved in the process, the theory being that they 
will be involved at every level? A criticism of the Home Office 
projects is that client representation has not been as strongly 
built-in to the proposals as has research, and that the involve- 
ment of the local people on the planned local steering groups to 
guide project staff and shape programmes is not provided for. 
Even when it is, and that day cannot be far distant, who can truly 
be representatives? Many ordinary people are inhibited by the 
thought of serving on committees. Carefully thought-out and 
sensitive forms of consultation will have to be devised. 

The contributions of different professiona! groups can be tested 
by varying the leadership in the eventual twelve projects; some 
might be predominantly social worker directed, others by 
educationists, others by planners from a variety of disciplines and 
backgrounds. Opportunity must be made for a project or two to 
be directed by community action exponents, using the conflict 
model. Assessment of each, having first established some criteria 
of success in community development, will have much to teach 
about the effectiveness of each school of practice in evoking 
response. This wil! also enable a variety of bases of operation for 
each project to be tried out: a school, settlement, adventure play- 
ground, family advice centre, a post-Seebohm type area office, an 
ad hoc community centre for a local community council or com- 
munity forum, a church, a neighbourhood unit of a council of 
social service.* 

The entire experiment will hinge on the personnel selected, 


*An example of worthwhile experiment would be to associate a project 
base with the complex of community services planned to be housed under 
the spans of the elevated motor-way in North Kensington. Notting Hill 
Social Council/Motorway Development Trust, 1968. 
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recruited and seconded for the project teams. It is to be hoped 
that the social services will not off-load their unwanted problem 
staff on the project team, a practice not unknown. The training of 
new workers, and the re-training of those in post, will place 
demands on the training institutions, universities, polytechnics 
and colleges, which the implementation of the Gulbenkian 
Report on Community Work and Social Change may help to 
satisfy. The great divide in approach, reflected in personnel, is 
between the consensus and conflict models. Each attracts per- 
sonalities and corresponding motivations which will critically 
shape community development in the field. Social workers of the 
consensus tradition have been pilloried, on occasion with good 
reason, for their gradualism. The self-awareness which their 
training should inculcate, however it may be atrophied by employ- 
ment in bureaucratic services thereafter, will save them from the 
greater errors of the more arrogant, thrustful and aggressive 
conflict-mongers, expert at sowing dissension and demolishing 
structures but not so good at picking up the bits again, putting 
them together, and healing the wounds. Young people appear to 
have more success in this genre,* turning initial adverse reaction 
to constructive cooperation, than their embittered elders unable 
to escape from prepared barricades. Eschewing American models, 
conflict theory and method for community development in Britain 
require careful study and documentation for the use of our train- 
ing courses and schools of social work. This may be possible 
when community work ceases to be the latest gimmick, as much 
of it has been reduced to, and careful scrutiny can be given to field 
projects fully recorded and professionally supervised. 


*‘Established authority and the young clash on community service - a 
youthful hand helps the elderly in need’, Pat Healy, The Times, 23 September 
1969. 

t The professional standards referred to belong to a style of work, now 
demonstrated as possible, drawing guidance and criteria from a number of 
disciplines — social work, applied anthropology, sociology, management 
studies — and well recorded. See, for example, George W. Goetschius and 
M. Joan Tash, Working with Unattached Youth, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London, 1967; George W. Goetschius, Working with Community Groups, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1969; M. Joan Tash, Supervision in 
Youth Work, N.C.S.S., London, 1967. 
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Differences of view will persist, over definitions, over inter- 
pretations in text-books, over methods. It is too soon to expect a 
core of discipline, a body of recognizable knowledge and a 
standard of practice which can serve as the hall-mark of a pro- 
fession. Who wants a professional community development 
worker, anyhow? Good question. It may be another case of 
being better to travel than to arrive. And to travel light. 
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Education as a Social Service 
Eric E. Robinson* 


THERE is a remarkable national consensus about the general 
direction of policy for schools. The development of a comprehen- 
sive system of publicly controlled primary and secondary schools 
is a commonly agreed objective, from the pursuit of which the 
concern of some people with the preservation of a private sector 
of education is only a minor distraction. Even the most enthusias- 
tic partisans of the private sector are merely its defenders — they 
do not advocate winding down the public sector or the overt re- 
establishment of a class system of school education. The Tory 
critics of comprehensive reform generally acknowledge the 
desirability of raising the standards of provision for all children of 
secondary age; their opposition to the Government’s policies is 
voiced in terms of tactics and strategies rather than objectives. 
There is correspondingly a distinct lack of controversy about 
the content of school education and about the organization of 
schools. Even the very modest proposals for limitation of the 
autocratic powers of head teachers now being advanced by 
middle-class pressure groups such as the committees for the 
advancement of state education are attracting no significant 
political support. In such matters as compulsory religious educa- 
tion, corporal punishment and the participation of teachers in 
school government the whole teaching profession, left and right, 
seems effectively united in a conservative policy. There is no 
significant group of people who now advocate that in the schools 
One group of children should have academic education and 
another group vocational education. The left wing does not 
condemn schooling as the suppression or brain-washing of 
working-class children in the interests of capitalism; despite the 
*The author graduated in mathematics at King’s College, London. He is 


Deputy Director, North East London Polytechnic. He has written The 
New Polytechnics (1968). 
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great freedom of head teachers to determine the school curri- 
culum and teaching methods these do not seem to vary greatly 
with the political views of the heads. 

The provision of education for children is little more contro- 
versial than the provision of schoo] meals; the main argument is 
about how much we can afford, how fast we can go. 

School education is generally regarded as it was thirty and forty 
years ago by the mild progressives — as a social service in the old, 
mainly materialist, sense. Although lip-service is sometimes paid 
to it, the idea of education as an integral part of the economic 
machine is not discernible in our policies for the schools. The best 
evidence of this is that although during the past five years great 
attention has been paid to the training of teachers the emphasis 
has been almost entirely on the number of teachers, rather than 
on their quality or their type. We are concerned to have children 
well looked after in pleasant surroundings; we are much less con- 
cerned about what we teach them. One might have thought that 
the huge project of comprehensive secondary reform would have 
demanded a major review of the education and training of 
secondary school teachers; but there has been no sign of this. Had 
there been any serious concern with the economic (i.e. vocational) 
aspects of secondary education this would have produced panic 
Measures to improve the supply and quality of science and mathe- 
matics teachers in secondary schools. But nothing has been done 
and, slowly as the building of new secondary schools is progress- 
ing, it is much quicker than the provision of teachers to make 
comprehensive education a reality. 

It is only when we turn to post-school education that we find 
really fundamental divisions of thinking; divisions of thinking 
about what education is about, what it is for and what the 
priorities should be. And most of this thinking is in a primitive 
state of development - most of its assumptions are implicit and 
most participants are ill-informed about the situation as a whole. 
Post-school education is rapidly changing, highly fragmented and 
rigidly compartmentalized. Most of it takes place outside the 
universities — in colleges of education, technical colleges, evening 
institutes and factories —- and much of it is little known even to 
the leading academic authorities on education. And ignorance 
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is not all on one side. Many technical college teachers and teachers 
in colleges of education have not been university students and 
have never seen the inside of a university common room or 
library. 

During recent years education has become a popular field for 
research in the universities but this research has rarely crossed the 
sector lines in higher education and there is remarkably little pub- 
lished research about the British further education system. The 
dearth of information and knowledge about the situation is 
inevitably associated with a lack of deep thought about its 
problems. 

The idea of education as a social service is not dominant in our 
thinking about post-school education. The 1944 Education Act 
envisaged the development of county colleges providing part- 
time education for all young people up to the age of 18 - a con- 
tinuation beyond schoo! of the ideals of school education to 
which I have already referred - but the idea was still-born; the 
county colleges, with a small number of exceptions, have not 
developed and most young people do not get day-release education 
when they start work. A social service approach to post-school 
education surcly implies the provision of education for those who 
most need it or those who can best benefit from it. This quite 
clearly is not the basis of our development of post-school 
education. 

The universities select their students and there has recently been 
much discussion of the methods of selection. As far as 1 Know all 
these discussions presume that the universities select the students 
most likely to succeed academically or the students most likely to 
benefit the university. Nowhere have I heard it stated that a 
university or university department should select those it can help 
most. Colleges of education and some departments of some 
technical colleges also select their students and generally do so, 
without question, on the basis of taking those most likely to 
succeed, not those most in need of education. 

This contrasts strangely with the ideal of liberal education — of 
education for its own sake — which is widely advocated and de- 
fended by teachers in higher education. The criterion of ‘most 
likely to succeed’ seems to be consistent with the vocational, 
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economic idea of education rather than the liberal, social service 
idea. Paradoxically it is the technical college sector, which is 
vocationally biased, that provides a service available to all and the 
university sector, generally perceived as liberally biased, that is 
highly selective (ostensibly selection is academic but effectively it 
is social). 

We provide full-time education beyond school for the ‘very 
good’ in universities and colleges, and the ‘very bad’ in prisons, 
borstals and mental hospitals. For the majority in between, 
ranging from the fairly good to the fairly bad, we provide a little 
Part-time education or nothing at all. If we think of education as 
a social service what are we to make of this? 

If there is a rational justification for our present provision of 
post-schoo! education it must be sought through the idea of 
education as an investment to support the economy. Conven- 
tionally this is done in a rough and ready fashion as follows. 

We need, it is argued, a liberally educated élite. These are the 
people who are educated by total immersion in the residential 
university community. The academic subjects they read are of 
secondary importance; the essence of this education is contact 
with first-class minds inside and outside the lecture halls. 
Attitude, adaptability, self-confidence and sociability are primary 
objectives of the education; specific skills and techniques are 
secondary. The graduate, archetypically the Oxbridge graduate in 
history or classics, is judged to be the ideal senior civil servant, 
headmaster, manager or politician, without further training. 
With a modicum of training after graduation he can become a 
leading churchman, lawyer, accountant or soldier. The constitu- 
tion of the inner Cabinet of Wilson’s Government is perhaps the 
peak of achievement of this liberally educated meritocracy. 
Baldwin is remembered for his remark about a Cabinet of which 
Harrow could be proud. Equally memorable should be the remark 
of a Minister who recently emerged from a Cabinet committee 
meeting proudly commenting that every one of its members had a 
First Class Oxbridge degree. 

One of the pre-occupations of the plate-glass universities is to 
break into this circle ~ something which the civic universities have 
notably failed to do. Many redbrick history graduates find them- 
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selves in school teaching rather than the corridors of power. 

Next in status and power derived from the educational system 
are the technocrats — those whose technical education is judged to 
be worthy of location in universities, alongside the liberal élite. 
Doctors and dentists are in; nurses are out. Electrical engineers 
are in; production engineers are out. Grammar school teachers 
are in; other school teachers are out. Civil engineers and archi- 
tects are in; builders and surveyors are out. There is a huge 
struggle by many professions now on the fringe of, or partly in, 
the universities which are trying to get completely in and thereby 
raise their status. The teaching profession is frantically struggling 
to get the colleges of education into the universities. The archi- 
tects and engincers are trying to close entry into the profession by 
part-time education. Accountants are planning to follow suit. 

The next in line are technicians who are educated outside the 
universities - in the colleges, the polytechnics and monotechnics. 
The teachers’ training colleges are the largest group of mono- 
technics. 

Other vocational education carried out mainly in monotechnic 
institutions includes the education of soldiers, sailors, policemen 
and nurses, often in institutions outside the ambit of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. The technical colleges are mostly 
polytechnic in character and cater for the vocational education of 
pot only the ‘spanner men’ but also the ‘technicians’ of almost 
every sphere of industry, business and the public service — 
librarians, secretaries, social workers, administrators, foremen, 
accountants and many others. 

The range of technicians educated and trained in these voca- 
tional colleges is very wide academically and one notable feature 
of the system is the status struggle between colleges, with the more 
advanced work at a premium and the more elementary at a dis- 
count. The technical colleges collect the overflow of the rest of the 
education system. 

Clearly the allocation of courses and students between the 
colleges and the universities is of great importance socially and 
economically. The future of the professions and the structure of 
their ancillary staffs; the duration of education for the professions 
and trades; the priorities in allocation of resources to colleges and 
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universities; the priorities as between courses for full-time 
students and part-time students, courses for technologists and 
technicians; the courses for which students are given grants and 
the courses for which no grants are given — all these matters are of 
vital importance for any policy for the provision of skilled man- 
power and womanpower. There is no coherent national policy on 
any of them and nobody is giving serious thought to the formula- 
tion of such an overall policy. 

Rapidly increasing numbers of young people are being pre- 
pared through G.C.E. examinations for post-school education 
which is not available for them. Most secondary schools are un- 
aware of and uninterested in the professional and technical 
education which awaits their pupils. The secondary school 
curriculum is generally based on the absurd assumption that all 
pupils should struggle for university entry although it is inevitable 
that most of them will fail. The Schools Council ts working hard 
on the reform of the school curriculum with negligible participa- 
tion of representatives of the professions, industry or the voca- 
tional colleges. The Dainton Report, the Swann Report and the 
Fulton Report were written as though the technical colleges did 
not exist, although it is certain that in the future most scientists, 
technologists, technicians and civil servants will get their post- 
school education in the technical colleges — or get none at all. 

We have a valuable tradition of asking leading academics to 
make detailed studies of problems of national policy. We assume 
that they will bring to the problems an objective and dispassionate 
approach and frequently this assumption is justified. But when 
we ask them to do this in an investigation into their own field - 
higher education — we are asking the impossible. This was the 
folly of the appointment of the Robbins Committee whose report 
has so distorted and inhibited our thinking about post-school 
education in recent years. 

This Committee was entirely concerned with and limited by its 
terms of reference to the education of an élite. Its inquiry was 
followed by no study of the post-school education of the majority 
of the population, and the acceptance of its main recommenda- 
tions by the Government was followed by a shift of emphasis 
towards élite education and away from mass education. That this 
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should have happened at the same time as a drift by consensus 
towards comprehensive secondary education is almost beyond 
belief. 

The main public controversy about post-school education 
since Robbins reported in 1963 has been not about the relative 
importance of élite education and mass education but about who 
should be in the élite sector and who should be out. 

The Robbins Committee recommended two Ministries of 
Education, one of which would control élite post-school educa- 
tion (higher education) and the other would control school 
education and majority post-school education (further education). 
It wanted the colleges of education associated with the universities 
in higher education (teachers were to be ‘in’) and the technical 
colleges (other than possibly a small élite group) associated with 
the schools in further education. The Government decided to have 
one Ministry and to draw the line between the élite and the 
majority in a different place — in particular teachers were to 
remain ‘out’. Lord Robbins has repeatedly criticized the Govern- 
ment’s ‘binary’ policy which defined this line (see, for example, 
The Guardian, 20 November, 1968) without defending his own 
‘binary’ proposal. 

Nothing illustrates the myopia of the academics on post-school 
education better than their reaction to the Government’s binary 
policy. When Crosland took the politically inevitable step of 
calling a halt to the drift of élite technical colleges into the 
university sector he was assailed from both left and right, not 
least from the extreme left in the universities, for pursuing a 
divisive policy on higher education. In the name of socialism, of 
egalitarianism, of democracy and of academic standards Crosland 
was attacked for refusing to establish within the university sector 
a unitary system of higher education. Leading the attack, in 
Universities Quarterly and the New Statesman (neither of which 
was willing to give reasonable opportunity for a reply), were 
Lord Robbins himself and Professor Boris Ford. Every one of the 
attacks betrayed no awareness of the significance ~ educational, 
social or economic — of unifying higher education at the expense 
of its detachment from further education; of unifying full-time 
higher education at the cost of detaching it from part-time 
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higher education; of unifying professional education at the cost of 
separating it institutionally from the education of sub- 
professionals. When I published an article in Education defending 
Crosland’s policy of retaining degree courses and students in 
colleges alongside diploma and certificate courses and students, 
defending a policy of education of professionals alongside techni- 
cians, clerks and craftsmen, one of Crosland’s left-wing critics 
wrote a letter complaining that I did not understand that he and 
his colleagues were concerned with the unification of the educa- 
tion of the teaching profession. 

None of Crosiand’s leading critics, so far as [ am aware, has 
published any substantial comment on the educational signifi- 
cance of the 1964 Industrial Training Act which defined for the 
middle-ability group a policy for post-schoo] education of a 
completely different kind from that set out in the 1964 White 
Paper (implementing the Robbins recommendations) for the 
higher education of the élite. 

Assuming that post-school education is a chaotic mess, we 
clearly have a difficult problem in deciding a strategy for reform 
even if we can agree an ultimate objective. The only long-term 
proposals for a system of tertiary education have come from the 
right, generally from people who have no faith in the comprehen- 
sive reform of secondary education. It is perfectly consistent for a 
defender of the public school, grammar schoo], modern school 
system of secondary education to look forward to the indefinite 
continuation of a segregated system of post-school education - of 
autonomous universities, non-autonomous colleges and indus- 
trial training centres. But what consistency is there in the position 
of the liberal or socialist who insists on the comprehensive school 
followed by a segregated post-school system ? Is the great ideal of 
comprehensive reform nothing more than the postponement of 
selection from I! to 16? Why is it so respectable in progressive 
circles to advocate the demise of the grammar school and the 
public schoo! but so unspeakable to look forward to the dis- 
appearance of the university? When I have succeeded in having 
this possibility seriously discussed I have been reminded that the 
research, the autonomy and the academic freedom of the univer- 
sities are not to be despised and that for all their faults the 
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universities are from many points of view much better educa- 
tional institutions than the colleges. And of course this is true. It 
is important for the reformers to abolish the grammar schools 
but it is even more important to abolish the modern schools. In 
exploring the possibility of reform in higher education we must 
review our idea of a university, but it is even more important that 
we look forward to the disappearance of the teachers training 
colleges, the technical colleges and the nurses training schools as 
we have known them. The ostensibly academic distinction 
between higher education and further education is effectively a 
social one, just as the old distinction between elementary and 
secondary was social. The danger of the idea of a unitary system 
of higher education [sic] is that the reform of the colleges will not 
be extended beyond a select group of them and this of course is 
the danger of selecting the new polytechnics from the mass of 
technical colleges. 

It may be that when we seriously look at this problem, as few 
of us have yet been prepared to do, we will decide that selection 
and segregation are inevitable and right. Indeed I am sure that in 
some form we will find it to be so. Then our findings on this must 
surely influence our thinking about secondary education. 

Perhaps even more surprising than the general reluctance to 
devise a long-term objective in the structure of post-school 
education is the general determination to take up attitudes based 
on simple principles rather than to consider the problem in terms 
of either its immediate educational consequences or in terms of 
political strategies. Crosland’s binary policy is defensible on both 
grounds but it has had little serious discussion on either. Teachers 
in colleges of education complained bitterly when the colleges of 
advanced technology (as they saw them) came from behind and 
overtook them in the race for university status. For some time it 
has been clear that the leading technical colleges (now becoming 
polytechnics) derived from the Robbins Report enormous educa- 
tional advantages over the colleges of education, notably in their 
access to the Council for National Academic Awards which per- 
mits much greater freedom of development for its B.A. and B.Sc. 
degrees than is available to the colleges of education in develop- 
ing B.Ed. degrees of the universities. Despite this the teachers in 
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the colleges of education have been almost unanimous that in 
pursuit of the unattainable ideal of incorporation into the 
universities their educational development must be sacrificed 
in the short-term. The cause célébre of the binary policy was 
Crosland’s decision not to permit the incorporation of Lan- 
chester College of Technology into the University of War- 
wick. But it is unlikely that the outstanding new educational work 
done by this college since 1964 would have taken place within the 
university. 

On the matter of political strategy there has been little com- 
ment. Who has described the predicament that faced Crosland in 
1965? If he had handed the colleges of education over to the 
universities what would he expect to happen? Would they have 
become integral parts of the universities with students and staff 
accepted as full members of the universities ? Would the Univer- 
sity of London have accepted happily 40 new colleges into full 
membership ? Would the universities have kept the colleges to the 
austere work of producing teachers cheaply ? Or would they have 
given them freedom to do other things and would they have 
brought them up to university standards of staffing, equipment, 
libraries and so on? And how many technical coleges should 
Crosland have transferred into the university sector? Which 
colleges and which students? There is a serious argument that 
even if Crosland’s objective was the comprehensive reform of 
tertiary education he should use his binary policy as a strategy to 
this end. He certainly left this interpretation open in his Lan- 
caster speech.* This was the speech he made when he had made 
himself fully conversant with the problems. But this is not the 
speech that is discussed and attacked. The defenders of the 
academic status quo choose the easier target — the Woolwich 
speech made very soon after Crosland assumed office and found 
himself confronted with the necessity of immediate decisions on 
Coventry, Chelsea, Brighton and several other colleges. 


*The text of this speech is reproduced as an appendix to my book, The 
New Polytechnics, Cornmarket Press, 1968. 
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CONCLUSION 


The failure of the Government’s post-school education policy — 
and it certainly has failed, because further education is now 
being gleefully savaged by Tory councillors whose idea of further 
education is ‘short back and sides’ - is the responsibility of the 
Government's sympathizers among the academics as much as it is 
due to Ministers. This was and is the field of education in which 
the Labour Government could make a major and distintictive 
contribution to educational reform — a much greater impact than 
on secondary education is possible here. But instead of a funda- 
mental review of priorities we have had the irrelevancy of the 
Open University* and a firm reassertion of the idea that only the 
élite really need education for work; for the mass we need only 
education for leisure. 

The re-examination of this proposition is most fundamental of 
all, not only for education but for many of the social services. In 
the society of 2000 will the majority of the population work only 
a few hours a week and spend most of their time at leisure? Or 
will the really privileged be those who work a normal week and 
the underprivileged be those who are unemployable because they 
are undereducated ? Our answer to these questions should be the 
Starting point of a new review of educational priorities. 


*Since I wrote this the Open University has been ‘closed’. Jennie Lee’s 
original idea of enrolling all-comers has been replaced by selection on the 
basis of academic attainment and vocational! need. The Open University will 
be almost as middle class as the others. 
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Public Involvement in Planning 


Derek Senior* 


THe 1947 Town and Country Planning Act was intended to 
promote the positive guidance of development. It failed to do so, 
not only because its provisions for the nationalization of develop- 
ment values were scrapped, and with them the machinery for 
securing development in accordance with the plan, but even more 
because the development plan itself proved inapt to the changing 
conditions of the 1950s. An upturning birth rate, soaring car 
ownership and the second industrial revolution demanded a new 
kind of plan for the accommodation of a more dynamic society’s 
more widely ranging social and economic activities. The existing 
development plans, covering only the urbanized areas of county 
boroughs or the rural and suburban areas of administrative coun- 
ties, combined emptily platitudinous ‘policy’ statements with an 
unrealistically precise definition of land uses that was out of date 
before it could be approved. In consequence, planning degenera- 
ted into a merely negative and largely ineffective attempt to con- 
trol the mounting pressures for development by rule of thumb. As 
a means of restructuring our environment it virtually broke down. 

The Planning Advisory Group, set up by the Minister to pre- 
scribe a remedy, proposed a more flexible but more purposeful 
type of ‘structure plan’ dealing with means of transport and 
investment as well as with land use, illustrated by diagrammatic 
representations of functional relationships instead of Ordnance- 
based maps, and supplemented by detailed ‘local plans’ for areas 
subject to early development. The Group insisted on the need to 
involve the public in the decision-making process, both at policy 


*The author is a free-lance writer; formerly planning and local govern- 
ment correspondent on the Guardian; member of the Royal Commission on 
Local Government in England. Publications: 4 Guide to the Cambridge 
Plan, Your Architect, Vol. If of the Redcliffe-Maud Report. 
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and at design-planning level. It also recognized the necessity for 
development planning to be sub-regional in geographical scope, 
but balked at following through with a recommendation that the 
structure of local government be reorganized to make this 
possible. 

It was nevertheless to this end that the government nerved 
itself to set up Royal Commissions on local government in 
England and Scotland. Reform was needed, in all conscience, for 
other purposes too; but its political risks would never have been 
taken if it had not been indispensable to any reactivation of the 
planning system. And it was in anticipation of the outcome of 
local government reform that the 1968 Planning Act was passed. 
This measure provided for the making of PAG-type development 
plans, but only where and when there were local authorities (or 
groups of authorities) competent to make them. It also provided 
that local planning authorities must give adequate publicity both 
to their reports of survey and to the matters they proposed to 
include in the plan, adequate opportunity for the making of 
representations and adequate consideration to any representa- 
tions made, before finally determining the content of the plan. 
Otherwise the Minister might withhold approval. It was to advise 
on methods of implementing these provisions for public partici- 
pation in the formative stage of plan-making that a committee 
chaired by Arthur Skeffington, Parliamentary Secretary to the Mini- 
stry of Housing and Local Government, was set up in March 1968. 

Unfortunately the reports of the two Royal Commissions on 
local government were not published before the Skeffington 
Committee had finished its work, and the Commissions were 
prevented from taking the Committee into their confidence by the 
hoary conventions that govern the proceedings of such bodies. 
The Skeffington Committee had therefore to base its proposals 
on the existing structure of local government — the very structure 
that was inhibiting the kind of plan-making to which its proposals 
were related. Inevitably, some of them were designed to com- 
pensate, as far as possible, for defects inherent in that structure. 
To be fair, one should judge these proposals only in that context, 
and try to envisage the application of their underlying principles 
to the very different situation likely to be created by legislation 
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resulting from the Royal Commission reports. Even so, the 
Skeffington Report remains open to criticism on two main 
grounds; that it fails (as indeed does the 1968 Planning Act) to 
make a proper distinction between two quite different kinds of 
public involvement in the plan-making process, namely participa- 
tion and public relations; and that it also fails to appreciate all 
the implications for public involvement of the differences 
between ‘structure’ and ‘local’ plans. 

The Report starts promisingly enough by emphasizing that 
publicity — the making available of factual information, explana- 
tion and argument ~ is only the first essential step towards 
participation, which is properly defined as the act of sharing in 
the formulation of policies and proposals without detracting 
from the local authority's responsibility for preparing the plan or 
from its professional staff’s responsibility for putting its proposals 
into statutory form. It goes on to recognize that people have a 
tight ‘to be able to say what kind of community they want’ and to 
‘influence its shape’ — the more so because some of them are 
bound to be hurt, no matter what shape it eventually takes. The 
Report also points out the futility of publicizing a plan only when 
it is so nearly cut and dried that its authors are deeply and 
defensively committed to it, and it draws attention to the benefits 
that more enlightened authorities have reaped, in terms of 
diminished opposition at the formal public inquiry stage, from 
consulting public opinion while the options were still open. It 
offers a great deal of sound practical advice on the techniques of 
publicity and on what is required of the various parties involved. 
Yet when it gets down to the application of its principles and 
techniques at successive stages in the plan-making process, it 
plumps for the final ‘statement of preferred proposals’, and not 
for the preceding stage of ‘identification of choices available’, as 
‘the main occasion of public participation’. 

The Committee is, of course, entirely right in holding that no 
participation is possible (but full publicity is necessary) at the two 
earlier stages — the announcement that a plan is to be prepared 
and the completion of the initial surveys. It is no use calling on 
the general public at the outset to select from and list in order of 
preference a series of abstract goals, such as privacy, urbanity, 
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road safety and the like. Nor can any useful purpose be served by 
asking people to choose between general policies, such as low 
density, low rents, tree preservation and traffic segregation. 
Participation must wait until the experts have assessed the needs 
to be accommodated, ascertained the operative constraints, 
worked out feasible alternative ways of meeting the needs within 
the constraints, expressed them in the form of broad-brush con- 
ceptual plans and clearly explained what each alternative implies 
in terms of the subordination of one possible objective to another. It 
is only in commenting on the relative merits of these available 
options in the light of such an explanation that the ordinary 
citizen can meaningfully voice his feelings about the kind of com- 
munity he wants to live in; and it is only the ordinary citizen that 
has a right to make the value judgements involved. 

It is then for the planning authority to formulate a coherent set 
of policy decisions conforming with these value judgements, and 
for its professional experts to work out, in the light of further 
researches, the structure map that most economically, conven- 
iently and agreeably gives effect to these policy decisions. The 
presentation of the resulting statement of preferred proposals 
must, indeed, be the occasion for public involvement on a grand 
scale, in order to enlist the informed and active support of the 
public for what can truly be represented as in some sense their 
own plan. But this is essentially an exercise in public relations. It 
cannot honestly be pretended at this stage that any material 
changes can still be made in the concept of the plan, though 
critical comments may still be honestly welcomed for their 
bearing on the future preparation of local design plans. 

Unlike the structure plan, local design plans will be mapped on 
an Ordnance base, so that property owners can see how their 
interests will be affected and developers can see where their 
opportunities lie. But the inevitable effect of this essential differ- 
ence on the nature of any public participation in the making of a 
Jocal plan is almost entirely ignored by the Skeffington Com- 
mittee. It identifies the same four occasions for intensive pub- 
licity — the decision to make a local plan, the collection of survey 
data, the exposition of the policy choices left open by the survey 
findings and the operative constraints (including the structure 
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plan), and finally the statement of preferred proposals. And again 
it asserts that the exposition of policy options ‘is not the major 
occasion for public participation’, but that ‘the key document in 
the participation process’ is that which identifies the planning 
authority’s preferred solution. It even adds that ‘the publication 
of a series of alternative courses without an indication of a pre- 
ferred course might confuse the public’, and lamely suggests that 
if the document stating which solution is preferred, and why, is 
clearly marked ‘for discussion® the danger of giving the impres- 
sion that the options are not still open will be averted. 

My criticism of the Skeffington procedure applies with much 
greater force in the context of the local plan. It is only by com- 
paring the clearly explained implications of alternative solutions 
that the layman can effectively exercise his right to influence the 
making of policy choices, and unless he is given this opportunity 
before the planning authority has decided which solution it 
prefers he will rightly feel that he is not being allowed to partici- 
pate. But whereas the form of the structure map virtually con- 
fines him to the making of disinterested value judgements on 
issues of public policy affecting the character of his environment 
as a whole, the form of the local plan invites him to consult his 
own private and sectional interests, and he will accordingly be 
more resentful of any indication that the die is cast. 

That participation at this level is bound to be self-interested 
does not make it undesirable. If a new road must cither displace a 
hundred owner-occupiers or destroy a valued public amenity, the 
planning authority should put itself in a position to gauge the 
Telative strength of interested opposition to each alternative 
before taking a final decision. But if it presents the alternatives 
without prejudice (and shows itself willing to make liberal use of 
its discretionary powers to buy indirectly affected properties), the 
protests of interested parties may well be outnumbered by expres- 
sions of positive support for one or other alternative - or positive 
suggestions for improvement — based on genuine concern for the 
quality of the local environment. If, on the other hand, ‘the first 
document to show the local community in detail how they would 
be affected’ expresses the planning authority’s own preference, 
the only comments it is likely to get will be self-interested objec- 
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tions which it may reasonably feel obliged to disregard as such. 
And the public relations job of ‘selling’ the completed plan - a 
necessary job ip any event ~ will be very much more difficult if, in 
consequence, the local planning authority cannot claim any 
positive public backing for its final decisions. 

Many planners object to the procedures recommended by the 
Skeffington Committee on the ground that the publication of a 
statement of preferred proposals which are nevertheless subject to 
amendment (as they must be if public participation at this stage is 
to have any meaning at all) will cause needlessly widespread 
‘planning blight’ and thereby greatly aggravate the most serious 
cause of public hostility towards the plan-makers. The Skeffington 
Committee recognizes this problem, but says ‘we can do little 
more than draw attention to it’, expressing the pious hope that 
‘planning authorities will take great care to avoid unnecessary 
blight on properties or anxiety to those who may be affected’, 
This they might do by illustrating only the road lines they prefer; 
but that, of course, is no solution unless the authorities are pre- 
pared to stick to these lines regardless. The Committee therefore 
concludes that ‘some increase in planning blight may have to be 
accepted if there is to be increased participation by the public’. 
But the intensity of planning blight is proportional to the firmness 
of the planning proposal: if all feasible road lines were illustrated 
at a truly formative stage, before the planning authority had even 
considered which it should prefer, the blight would be too thinly 
spread to have any material effect on the values of particular 
properties. 

The other main objection to be voiced by the members and 
staffs of planning authorities is that the Skeffington procedures 
would protract the plan-making process, so that every plan would 
be out of date before it came into effect - a characteristic of the 
old-style planning system which it was a cardinal purpose of the 
1968 Act to eliminate. The Committee does, indeed, envisage 
the punctuation of the planning process by a series of ‘pauses’ for 
public participation. But there would be no need for any such 
delay if it were recognized that the only stage at which real public 
participation is either practicable or appropriate is when a choice 
is to be made among alternative conceptual plans. For the 
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elaboration of such plans is a necessary first step in the process of 
exploring the spatial implications of the survey and constraint 
data — a step which must in any case be followed by further local 
researches, the need for which it has revealed, and by the testing of 
ideas on the ground. If meanwhile the alternative conceptual plans 
have been publicized and the differing value judgements implicit 
in them explained, public discussion can reach conclusions in 
ample time for the priorities they reflect to be fed into the pro- 
cess of concept-selection, together with the findings of the further 
researches and evaluation exercises, without delaying the start of 
the next stage — the ‘firming-up’ of the selected conceptual plan. 

Some planners object to public participation, not on the 

pragmatic ground that it will discredit their calling by holding up 
progress and spreading blight, but on principle. In their view 
citizen participation is just a fashionable fad brought over from 
the United States, where the planning system is so rudimentary 
that the only way to get anything done is to whip up a community 
campaign — which usually turns out to be a means of lining the 
pockets of the people who started it. They insist that in this 
country, whose planning system is the envy of the world, plan- 
ning should be recognized as being, like medicine, a sophisticated 
professional expertise not to be meddled in by laymen; and that 
the planner’s job is to give his employing authority the benefit of 
his expert advice, not to do anything so unprofessional as to 
curry public favour for it. The public, having elected the mem- 
bers of its local planning authority to take decisions on its behalf, 
should leave them to get on with it: if people don’t like the 
results, their only proper remedy is the public local inquiry - or 
the ballot box. 

This is an attitude of mind which certainly cannot be allowed to 
prevail, but which will prove very difficult to overcome unless the 
procedures for public involvement take account of its justifiable 
elements. This they will do if they are designed to limit the 
participation of the public to the making of the value judgements 
which alone are within the ordinary citizen’s competence. The 
professional planner’s expertise does not qualify him to make 
these judgements, but it is only with its aid that the issues can be 
presented to the Jayman in such a form that he can effectively 
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exercise his due prerogative of value judgement. Planning officers 
(except for a few of those who are basically architects) would, I 
am sure, willingly operate participation procedures that were so 
designed, at least for structure planning. They would then be 
more easily persuaded to play their necessary part in the public 
relations aspect of community involvement, which the Skeffington 
Committee too often miscalls participation. Informing the public 
~ through press, radio, television, exhibitions, public meetings and 
the like — about the contents of plans, the reasons for them and the 
implications of them, must indeed ‘be regarded as part of the job 
of any planning officer’; and to the extent that it involves evening 
or week-end work, his terms of service must clearly entitle him to 
compensatory time off in office hours. On this, and on the com- 
plementary nature of the information officer’s role, the Skeffington 
Report is absolutely sound. 

On the machinery for organizing both kinds of public involve- 
ment, however, the Skeffington Report is inevitably unsatisfac- 
tory, because it could not take account of the revolution in local 
government that is implicit in the unanimous recommendations 
of the Redcliffe-Maud Report. Skeffington recognizes that the 
public cannot be expected to see planning (as local government 
still predominantly sees it) as an entity in itself. When the 
Coventry planners organized public meetings on their develop- 
ment plan, most of the comments were on matters such as street 
lighting and refuse collection for which the planners had no 
departmental responsibility. Skeffington draws the right con- 
clusion — that any public involvement in planning must be con- 
cemed with the whole range of the community’s interest in its 
environment, social as well as physical. But the corollary is not 
just ‘that all members of the loca! planning authority are involved 
and that the planning department must have the support of other 
departments in their participation activities’. It is that Jocal 
government must cease to behave as if it were just a collection of 
departments, each administering a group of statutory services as 
the agent of a government department; it must organize itself to 
act as a unity. What Redcliffe-Maud commended in the name of 
managerial efficiency is no less essential to participatory demo- 
cracy. 
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It does not follow, of course, that a local authority must be 
‘unitary’ in the sense of having responsibility for all the statutory 
functions of local government, any more than it must be res- 
ponsible for such related services as social security, youth 
employment, probation, industrial training and the like. There 
cap just as well be one kind of local authority responsible for all 
aspects of community care and another kind (of the larger scale 
that is nearly everywhere necessary for its area-based functions) 
responsible for all aspects of community development. What is 
necessary is that each kind of authority within its sphere should 
have an overall concern for the well-being of the whole com- 
munity, the one dealing with what can be done in existing cir- 
cumstances and the other with what needs to be done to create 
more favourable circumstances. 

Nor does it follow that unity requires the merging of several 
departments under an overlord qualified in the professional 
expertise of one or other of them - a sure recipe for trouble, in 
commerce or industry no less than in local government. What it 
does require is an end to departmental policy-making through 
semi-autonomous functional committees, severally advised by 
departmental heads, who may not meet one another from one 
budget day to another ~ and then only to fight for their estimates. 
What it does require instead is a system of overall policy planning 
and programme budgeting by a central committee, advised by a 
team of specialist officers meeting frequently under the chairman- 
ship of a general manager, whose job is simply to see that policy 
decisions are taken by the responsible committee as and when 
they are needed, that they are carried out by the responsible 
executive officers, and that the feedback from their execution is 
brought to bear on subsequent policy-making. How the chores of 
departmental administration are from time to time distributed 
among the executive chief officers, and collectively supervised by 
broadly based functional committees, will then become a matter 
of expediency. 

Under such a system the structure plan will no longer be pre- 
pared by a land-use planning department (or section of the 
architect’s or engineer’s department) for a planning committee 
that is virtually the local planning authority, working in occa- 
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sional] liaison with the transport department and committee — or 
even by a double-headed department and combined committee 
such as the G.L.C. is now bravely venturing to establish. It will be 
an expression of the environmental implications, in terms of 
spatial relationships, priorities and works, of the authority’s 
comprehensive policy plan and capital investment programme 
for the physical, social and economic development of its area. If 
in these circumstances public participation in structure planning 
is to have any real meaning, it must entail public participation in 
the making of the policy plan. The whole field of the local 
authority’s activities must be thrown open and continuously kept 
open, by the authority as such, for public discussion. 

Some rnay doubt whether in these circumstances any attempt 
to involve the public at large in structure planning is likely to be 
productive enough, or its outcome relevant enough, to be worth 
while. There is something to be said here, perhaps, for the 
Skeffington Committee’s suggestion that the structure planning 
authority should maintain a participants’ register of individuals 
and bodies who are prepared to pay for the privilege of being kept 
informed about the structure plan’s progress and of receiving all 
the relevant documents, provided there is no question of their 
having a right to be consulted. 

Certainly a much more significant response can be expected 
from public involvement in the making of a local plan covering an 
area small enough for its inhabitants to know it and care about 
its environment as a whole. But here, too, what is thrown open 
for public debate must be a comprehensive policy for the whole 
environment, in its functional as well as its visual aspects, and not 
just a policy for the use of land. And it is here that the grass-roots 
councils proposed in the reports of both Royal Commissions 
have a vital part to play — provided they represent only parishes, 
very small towns and urban neighbourhoods. For it is only to 
such limited areas, as the English Royal Commission’s Community 
Attitudes Survey made plain, that people really feel they belong. 

In the absence of such councils throughout the large urbanized 
areas in which most of us live, the Skeffington Committee sug- 
gested that public involvement should be organized in two ways: 
so far as the active and articulate minority is concerned, a con- 
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sensus should be sought through the setting up by the local 
authority of a community forum representing all the local 
organizations — religious, social, civic, amenity, residential, 
political, industrial, commercial and other — that are interested in 
the working of the community from any point of view; and the 
non-joiners should be roped in through the appointment by the 
local authority of community development officers to work 
among them and elicit their views. 

Understandably, the Skeffington Committee found little 
enthusiasm among local authorities for either of these devices. 
Far from producing a cross-fertilization of ideas leading to a 
consensus, the objectors say, a community forum is likely to do 
no more than Jend a spurious authority to the hobby-horses of its 
most vociferous pressure-groups. As to the non-joiners, why 
should a local authority gratuitously stir up trouble for itself? 
Let sleeping dogs lie. 

From a less prejudiced point of view it may still be objected 
that these devices are based on the wrong dichotomy. The real 
need that is left unmet by any federation of sectional interests 
(altruistic or other) is not for an artificially stimulated (and 
therefore suspect) contribution from the apathetic, but for a 
sounding-board for the views of those who are non-joiners 
because their concern, like the local authority’s, embraces the 
whole community, however small. This is one of the needs 
identified by the Open Group in its pamphlet Social Reform in the 
Centrifugal Society; and it is a need that will be accentuated by 
any provision that helps sectionally interested bodies and self- 
interested persons to influence planning decisions. 

As the Open Group puts it, the disinterested reformers too 
must organize, so as to fortify the failing will of modern govern- 
ments, central or local, to make necessary changes which no 
sectional interest wants, and to withstand pressures which no sec- 
tional] interest opposes. The right way to fill the gap found by the 
Skeffington Committee -— the lack of ‘machinery for the return of 
views to the authority’ — is the constitution of a layer of truly local 
elected councils with no statutory administrative functions but 
with the job of voicing community opinion, with the right to be 
consulted at the formative stage of the preparation of all plans 
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affecting their communities’ local environment, and with the 
power to provide, at their communities’ own expense, any social 
facility, convenience or amenity which no body has a statutory 
duty to provide. 

In the words of Mr Charles Arnold-Baker, secretary of the 
National Association of Parish Councils, 


Skeffington is proposing that the planners should approach the public, 
both organised and non-joiner. But in real life this cannot happen 
systematically unless there are permanent and independent organs of 
public opinion whose function is to ensure that this will be done. 
Organised voluntary bodies of opinion exist to further their specialised 
interests and ideals. They can and will thrust themselves upon the 
planners, but it is their nature to be sectional, and none of them can 
claim to represent the public of a locality as a whole. Moreover, many 
of them are ephemeral and administratively shaky. The only local bodies 
with a claim to represent the people as a whole, and with a corporate 
permanence, will be the local councils. Without them, public involve- 
ment will become haphazard. (Local Government Chronicle, 23 Aug. 
1969), 


Endorsing this view, the Open Group insisted, in opposition to 
the Redcliffe-Maud proposals, that such local councils could 
serve their proper purpose only if they were based on 


the communities to which people belong, that is on the equivalent of 
parishes inside as well as outside cities. 
It went on to say that 

a system of neighbourhood or urban parish councils would then be as 
much rooted in people’s loyalties as any system could be, and if it did 
arouse a real response the central government would have created all 
over the country potential allies for itself who were, even if only 
parochially, championing more general community interests against all 
the more narrowly drawn sectional ones. 


Such a new bottom tier of local government, it added, 
would excite some people other than the professionals in local 
government. But in demanding for this bottom tier certain 
minimum responsibilities for the provision of services in housing, 
education and welfare, the Open Group went astray — unless it 
meant that these responsibilities should cease to be statutory, 
Perhaps it did, for it continued: 
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We, in fact, want to break away from the traditional forms of represen- 
tative local government and give a trial to direct democracy. In large 
areas representation is all one can have; in small areas something 
bearer direct or participatory rule is at any rate possible. We are after 
consumer syndicalism, or operation of a service by the people who 
benefit from it. 


The community councils proposed in the Wheatley Report on 
Local Government in Scotland, like the common councils advo- 
cated in my memorandum of dissent from the Redcliffe-Maud 
Report, would have no statutory duties, but would represent the 
real communities in which people feel at home. They could foster 
consumer syndicalism as an alternative and a complement to the 
statutory provision of purely local services by the local authority, 
as well as provide the necessary stimulus, sustenance and channel 
of communication for public involvement in its discharge of 
statutory plan-making functions; but they would lack the finan- 
cial capacity of my common councils to provide such facilities as 
village halls for participatory public meetings and exhibitions as 
wellas for social activities. It is, of course, implicit in the concept of 
the common council that its elected members should not simply 
express views in the name of their community, but should 
mobilize community opinion by holding open meetings of their 
electors to discuss any plan or project that affects the local 
environment. 

All this is not to say that there is no need for community 
development officers. On the contrary, such functionaries have an 
important part to play in the planning team, as interpreters of 
social needs, working alongside experts in such other fields as 
industrial and commercial development. They are also needed 
when the planners have done the best they can to provide the sort 
of environment in which ordinary people can fulfil themselves in 
action. Then their job is to train ordinary people to organize 
themselves in pursuit of their own social purposes. In so doing 
they will incidentally help to foster a wider public participation in 
the planning process; but they should not, as employees of the 
local planning authority, be called upon to foment dissatisfaction 
with its proposals where it would not otherwise be felt. 
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The Future of the Personal 
Social Services 


R. A. Parker* 


THE personal social services are usually considered to be those, 
lying outside the genera! fields of health and education, which are 
adjusted in some special way to the particular social needs of 
individuals, families or groups and which require personal contact 
between provider and recipient. The skill involved is often labelled 
‘social work’. However, in order to cover all the personal social 
services this has to be interpreted generously enough to encom- 
pass such things as the provision of straightforward informationf 
or domestic help as well as the residential care of the old or work 
in the community supporting the mentally disordered and their 
families. Local authorities have major responsibilities for such 
services although at the moment these are divided between 
children’s, welfare, health, education and housing depart- 
ments. 

The broad examination of the personal social services under- 
taken by the Seebohm Committee! has focused more attention on 
them than at any time in the past. Previously, these services have 
only been reviewed, criticized and modified in a piecemeal 
fashion, if at all. However, the Committee’s report now offers a 
great opportunity for their comprehensive development. In this, 
its recommendation for unified social service departments at the 


*The author is Professor of Social Administration at the University of 
Bristol. He was a member of the Seebohm Committee on Local Authority 
and Allied Personal Social Services. He has written Decision in Child Care 
and The Rents of Council Housing. 

t‘ We need guides... through a new kind of civilised jungle. Social work 
is an example of ... the liaison function, a large part of its total activity 
being devoted to putting people in touch with the community resources 
they need but can hardly know, let alone locate.’ (H. L. Wilensky and 
C. N. Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social Welfare, Free Press, 1965, 
p. 286.) 
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local authority level is clearly important, but, equally, so are its 
various suggestions for the redirection and re-emphasis of 
existing policies and for the pursuit of new programmes. 

The purpose of this article is to consider a few of the factors 
which are likely to influence the future pattern and nature of the 
personal social services, particularly in the light of Seebohm. 
Some factors will, of course, exist whether or not the committee’s 
proposals are adopted: others will be connected more closely 
with their implementation. All, however, can be broadly classified 
into those which mainly affect the needs the services are intended 
to meet, those primarily affecting the resources available, and 
those which determine the level of effective demand. Obviously 
these aspects are related and the balance of their relationship will 
certainly have a profound bearing upon developments. 

Whatever the future administrative structure of the personal 
social services, certain demographic, social and economic 
changes will lead to growth in the needs these services aim to 
meet. There is the basic fact of an increasingly adverse balance of 
the dependent to the independent in the population. For instance, 
whereas the population as a whole will grow by 17 per cent in the 
next two decades, the population over 75 will grow by 35 per cent. 
More severely handicapped children are surviving into adulthood, 
and the number of chronic sick needing to be cared for by their 
families increases. There are other significant factors, many of 
which were summarized by the Plowden council in their discussion 
of the role of the personal social services. ‘We believe’, they said, 
‘that the demands made upon these services will increase during 
the next decade. They will certainly change. There will be more 
children. More children needing the help of social workers now 
remain in ordinary schools, living in their own homes or foster 
homes. More aad more families move house as fathers go to new 
jobs, and as towns are expanded and as ... the slums are pulled 
down. Some move because they want to: some are forced to go. 
Most will benefit, but sometimes there will be serious problems 
for families who lack the support of relatives and old friends in 
times of difficulty. There are many immigrant families fresh to the 
country. Many of them have special problems.’2 There will 
probably be more working mothers whose young children require 
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day care and more families coping with a mentally disordered 
member who, in an earlier age, would have received permanent 
institutional care. 

In the long run, however, the actual amount of need will 
depend upon our ability to prevent social distress, to simplify 
rather than complicate life and to support and nurture the family 
and the community. The personal social services are too fre- 
quently involved in dealing with problems which could, in all 
probability, have been checked or avoided altogether had other 
social policies been more successful or more energetically pur- 
sued. If there had been a sharper awareness of the ill-effects (the 
social costs) of particular social and economic policies the social 
services might less often be engaged with the consequences. There 
are many examples to illustrate the point. One is the failure of our 
housing policies to eradicate the gross overcrowding which 
places such great strain on the tolerance and sympathy of those 
concerned. Another is our slow-dawning appreciation of the 
effect of the built environment upon personal relationships and 
mutual-aid systems, Then there is our tentative approach to 
birth-control provision despite the known hazards of bringing up 
large, closely spaced families in a complex society. Poverty con- 
tinues, so does industrial disease. 

In judging the likely level of need which will face the personal 
social services of the future therefore, it is important to know 
just how fully and how keenly policies of social prevention and 
promotion will be pursued, not only in these services themselves 
but more widely throughout the whole range of social and 
economic planning. Hence in the last analysis it depends upon the 
quality of life our society is willing and able to create. From 
dealing primarily with the social casualties of a modern indus- 
trial society the personal social services may, in this context, 
become increasingly concerned with preventive and promotional 
tasks. 

The Seebohm Report repeatedly calls for additional resources 
of one kind or another to bridge the gaps between the needs 
which are met and those remaining unmet. Since the personal 
social services are, characteristically, labour intensive the 
recruitment and training of staff is crucial. The shortages are 
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most acute in the field of residential provision and unless emer- 
gency measures are taken immediately they are likely to get 
worse.3 There are several reasons for this. The number of older 
single women in the working population has declined and it was 
they who comprised a large proportion of the long-serving staff 
in many Homes. In conjunction with this the general growth of 
employment opportunities for married and single women alike 
finds the residential services weakly placed in an increasingly 
competitive situation. Added to this, residential work is becoming 
more demanding and more difficult as the less disturbed or the 
less infirm now remain in the community, leaving a harder core of 
problems in the Homes.4 

These trends put a high premium on alternative forms of care 
being provided in the community. Some have already been used 
extensively, and foster care for children deprived of their own 
homes is a good example. More intermediate solutions, such as 
day care or sheltered housing, will need to be considered, and the 
potentialities of the home-help service fully used. It is often 
possible to delay or avoid admission to a Home altogether if 
domestic help is readily available. The unified local department, 
for which Seebohm calls, offers a new opportunity to plan the 
best possible use of scarce residential resources, in close associa- 
tion with the major alternatives.5 

In the past the personal social services have relied extensively 
upon a readily available pool of semi-skilled female labour which 
is fast disappearing. Only by determined competition will these 
services be able to attract such staff in sufficient numbers. This 
will require a new look at wages as well as conditions of service 
and training. 

As far as the professional staff is concerned the chief problems 
are a shortage of training facilities and the difficulty of spreading 
those who are trained over the whole country. The organiza- 
tional changes suggested by Seebohm may ease these problems 
but are unlikely to solve them. Certainly larger local departments 
will be better placed to encourage in-service training schemes, to 
take students for practical placements, to release officers for 
periods of training and to offer a career structure which may 
attract more men into the service. Despite these advantages 
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however, Seebohm recognizes that a major responsibility for 
developing training must rest upon central government. Only by 
a keen sense of urgency and commitment in this quarter will pro- 
fessional resources be adequately expanded. 

At the moment ‘it is increasingly obvious’, the Seebohm 
Report points out, ‘that conventional resources alone are not 
enough. The goodwill and the direct assistance of the community 
are also needed’. But, it admits, ‘we still know comparatively 
little about how best these might be enlisted and encouraged, of 
what can or cannot be expected of mutual aid, “‘community 
development’’, voluntary service or neighbourliness, particularly 
io urban areas undergoing rapid social change’.6 How far the 
personal social services can Jocate and utilize such additional 
resources is hard to predict, but clearly considerable efforts need 
to be made. The degree of their success will certainly help to 
determine the kinds of services provided in the future: a larger 
share of the conventional resources may be more advantageously 
used in enabling the community to mobilize its own resources. 
Self-help schemes, such as pre-school play groups, could, with the 
assistance of local authorities, become an important feature of 
future development. 

In the past the quality, extent and nature of the personal social 
services have been largely supply-determined. That is, the limited 
availability of resources and the prevailing administrative frame- 
work have settled the kinds of service available. The actual level 
and pattern of need has played comparatively little part. New 
consumer attitudes, more information and professional aspira- 
tions could alter this; each is certainly encouraged by the 
Seebohm Committee’s recommendations, Real needs may find a 
more forceful expression in effective demands. 

Despite the fact that one in eight of our population are 
retired pensioners,’ and that ‘ar /east one child in ten in the popu- 
lation will need special education, psychiatric or social help 
before it reaches the age of 18’,8 there is still a widespread assump- 
tion that most people ought not to require help from the personal 
social services. They are considered to be ‘last resort’ provisions 
used by ‘other people’ who in doing so admit a varying degree of 
personal or family failure. Why else, it is asked, should a child 
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have to be taken into care or an old person enter a residential 
home? Why else should help be sought from a child guidance 
clinic or a marriage counsellor? Why else does the probation 
officer or the education welfare officer call? Such attitudes make 
these services weakly based in terms of public interest and 
approval. Equally important, however, they encourage the sup- 
pression of legitimate demands on the personal social services. 
Consumer attitudes represent a filter through which the pressure 
of real need has to find its way before becoming effective demand. 
Some people who need help do not ask for it, or seek it too 
late. 

There are certainly good historical, cultural and organizational 
reasons to explain this.* Many of our present personal social ser- 
vices descend in a direct line from the Poor Law via public 
assistance. Some have developed from various forms of charitable 
effort. A third group grew as adjuncts to major services like 
health, housing and education but remained apart from the main 
stream of their parent services because, as the Seebohm Report 
points out, ‘the early school attendance officers, certain workers 
in the school health service, and housing welfare officers were 
variously concerned with non-users, difficult or handicapped 
users, or with others who would not (or could not) use the normal 
service in a correct or responsible manner’.9 

Furthermore, the association of these services with socially dis- 
approved groups (such as unmarried mothers or neglectful 
parents) has tended to discourage some from seeking their help. 
It must also be remembered that in the past much of the work of 
the personal social services and their predecessors has been aimed 

*See, for instance, Katrin Fitzherbert, West Indian Children in London, 
Bell, 1967. ‘It is true that few West Indians have moral scruples over using 
the British welfare services, but it is surely too much to ask people coming 
from such a different world to regard them in the same ambiguous way as we 
ourselves do, especially as our attitude is very complex, inconsistent and 
often hypocritical. On the one hand, we have elaborate ideas of social 
justice, of everybody's “‘right”’ to health and well-being and the State’s duty 
to provide these. On the other, we are still a competitive, /aissez-faire 
society, which expects everybody to make his own arrangements, Our pity 
for those who fail is tinged with a great deal of contempt - we are prepared 


to see them assisted, but still expect them to feel grateful and a bit guilty 
about accepting public help.” (p. 41.) 
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at deterring people or concerned with the determination of 
eligibility. 

In the light of such antecedents, therefore, it is not surprising 
that potential users still regard these services uneasily. Such 
apprehension is fed by the prevailing values that our society 
attaches to ‘independence’, ‘self-help’, ‘scrounging’ or ‘com- 
petitive success’. 

However, if the organizational reforms recommended by the 
Seebohm Committee come about and its aspirations for the 
future development of these services are fulfilled, a significant 
shift in public attitudes may occur. A unified and free-standing 
local authority social service department with wide responsibili- 
ties will not, for instance, require people in need to label them- 
selves (or be labelled) in so precise and obvious a way as hitherto. 
Moreover, if the idea of a ‘partnership’ between the services and 
the users develops, as Seebohm hopes, then the present easily 
drawn distinction between the ‘independent’ and the ‘dependent’ 
amongst us will become blurred. One passage in the Report, 
although concerned with children, illustrates this wider principle. 
‘Clearly’, it is maintained, ‘the primary responsibility ... does 
and should rest with parents. Partly because of the growing com- 
plexity of society there are, however, a variety of circumstances 
in which different aspects of this responsibility are shared with 
public services in the community.’!0 This ideal of shared res- 
ponsibility leads the committee to suggest a greater development 
of day care, night care, five-day-a-week care and several other 
programmes falling between total family responsibility and total 
public responsibility. The notion is not restricted to children and 
reappears with reference to the old, the physically handicapped 
and the mentally disordered. The assumption that the family 
either shoulders the whole problem of its dependent members 
unaided or renounces it altogether is severely criticized. There are 
a great many families needing some help at some times as well as 
those needing a great deal of help most of the time. 

In this respect, and as a result of improved access to the services 
which it is hoped to achieve through their simplified administra- 
tive structure, demands are likely to grow. Fewer people will, one 
hopes, be deterred by fear of stigmatization or by the complexity 
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and fragmentation of services. It also seems possible that the 
users of these services will be spread more evenly over the full 
socio-economic range.* For all these reasons the personal social 
services are likely to become Jess residual in character and more 
generally used. If this happens, better organized consumer 
interest groups may well emerge and provide a vehicle for the 
political expression of demand. 

However, individual members of the public do not always seek 
help directly. Numerous organizations and professionals assist by 
way of referrals. Indeed, this may be the most common route by 
which people eventually reach these services. For instance, the 
general practitioner, the head teacher, the home nurse, an em- 
ployer or priest may all be involved. Their understanding of and 
confidence in the personal social services is thus a crucial factor. 
Certainly they should find a unified local department with un- 
ambiguous responsibilities more easily accessible. 

The quality of the service must also help to determine effective 
demand. When the personal social! services can clearly demon- 
strate their ability to help successfully, demand will undoubtedly 
grow. There is still a long way to go in this respect and there are 
dilemmas ahead. For instance, a severely restricted service is most 
likely to achieve high standards for the few who are helped and 
thus advertise its competence. Likewise the development of 
greater knowledge and skill requires extra resources which could 
be alternatively employed in the direct provision of service. 

Another factor which could contribute to changing the personal 
social services from being essentially supply-determined to need- 
determined is the growth of information about the extent of need 

**Social welfare staff saw clients drawn from many sections of the popu- 
lation, but tended to deal mainly with the elderly and disabled on the one 
hand, and with the young and their parents on the other. They saw more of 
those who occupied caravans, lived at high densities and had not the exclu- 
sive use of some domestic amenities than of those whose housing conditions 
were more advantageous. Their clients lived more frequently in dwellings 
rented from the local authority and less frequently in owner-occupied 
houses. ... The households were headed by men from al] social classes, but, 
with (some) exceptions ... were those of manual rather than non-manual 
.-. and amongst manual workers of semi- and unskilled ... rather than 


skilled ...” (Margot Jefferys, An Anatomy of Social Welfare, Michael 
Joseph, 1965, p. 47.) 
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and the shortcomings of the services. Little precise information is 
available about the true measure of either, but if the Seebohm 
concept of local research and intelligence units is developed this 
may be rectified. As rnore data are steadily assembled a useful 
political lever may be forged. The availability of an increasing 
number of comparative statistics is one example of this process. 
Certainly in jocal government the demonstration that an authority 
is falling short of the provision made by its neighbours often 
appears to act as a stimulant. Alternatively, an unfavourable 
comparison with the ‘average’ may provide central government 
with an opportunity to encourage the less ambitious authorities to 
raise their standards.* 

The unification of the personal social services may have at least 
two repercussions on the availability of information. First, more 
comprehensive data can be assembled. At the moment different 
local and central departments collect different items and the 
overall impact can easily be lost. Second, as the Seebohm Report 
contends, ‘the greater simplicity and accessibility of a unified 
department is likely to expose many needs which have hitherto 
gone unrecognized or unmet. Such a clear demonstration that a 
more extensive and better service is required on many fronts may 
in itself exert the necessary pressure for increased public expendi- 
ture’.11 

Historically it can be seen that professional competence and, 
hence, professional recognition have been closely related to the 
performance of the organizations in which such professionals 
are employed. Donnison, reviewing the development of social 
administration, points out that “the commitment of... pro- 
fessional groups to the development of their work has repeatedly 
led them to demand more and better social services’’.12 

Thus the progress made in expanding professional training for 
those working in the personal social services could have far- 
reaching effects on their future pattern. There is already a sense 
of professional identity emerging amongst social workers, and 


**In these respects the publication of local authority health and welfare 
plans may be more important than critics of their accuracy or over- 
optimism appreciate (see Ministry of Health, Health and Welfare: the 
Development of Community Care, 1966, Cmnd 3022). 
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professionally of course, their fortunes are firmly tied to these 
services. There is little opportunity to work in other fields nor can 
they engage in private practice. The unification of services will 
increase their influence, and training will sharpen their sense of 
dissatisfaction with present levels of achievement. 

How far the professional] interests will correspond with those of 
the users is not easily judged. Neither in the fields of education 
nor medicine have the two sets of interests always coincided. In 
this context the extent to which ‘consumer participation’ is 
achieved in these services will be important. The Seebohm Report 
is anxious that such developments should be encouraged. It says, 
‘participation ... provides a means by which further consumer 
control can be exercised over professional and bureaucratic power, 
a control which may sometimes mean direct protest, as has 
occurred in demands for improved public transport and for the 
liberalizing of admission policies in welfare accommodation for 
homeless families’.13 


CONCLUSION 


The future of the personal social services is by no means clear. 
What is clear, however, is that we are now at a point in their 
development where opportunities for assuring improvements 
must be taken. The adoption of the broad principles embodied in 
the Seebohm Report could achieve a major shift towards services 
which are firmly need-orientated. Every possible means must be 
used to see that the needs of the inarticulate, the weak, the 
disapproved, the old and the isolated are fully expressed. At the 
very least the balance to be struck between need and resources 
must be more clearly exposed as the political issue it is.* 


*Since this article was written most of the proposals in the Seebohm 
Report have been accepted and are contained in the Local Authority Social 
Services Bill now before Parliament. 
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The Seebohm Report* 
Enid Wistricht 


THE last twenty years has seen a great development in local social 
services. When the comprehensive residuary Poor Law institu- 
tions were at last closed the special needs of many deprived and 
dependent groups in the community became apparent, and had to 
be met. The result_has_been a series of services. devised at both 


a completely new administrative structure, separate from local 
government except for the local health services. The Children’s 
Service was an important addition to local government work in 
1948. Many more services have developed within the existing 
local government departments to meet the needs of children in 
trouble and of the elderly, the deprived, the sick and the handi- 
capped. Some which started as local initiatives have been further 
developed by legislation. Today the health, welfare, housing, 
children’s and education departments in local government all 
provide important welfare services and undertake social case- 
work, each catering for the needs of particular groups. Each has 
developed its own approach, employs its own specialized staff 
and competes within the local authority for its share of scarce 
resources. 

But social needs, like troubles, tend to come not singly but in 
droves. The likelihood is that a child in difficulties at school 
because of learning problems may also be a poor attender, and 
suffer from ill health. Further investigation may disclose a family 


*Review of The Committee on Local Authority and Allied Personal Social 
Services, H.M.S.O. 1968, Cmnd 3703, £1 11s. net. (Revised August 1969.) 

t The author is Senior Research Officer, Greater London Group, London 
School of Economics. Served as a Councillor for Hampstead and Camden, 
1962-8. 
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losing the struggle to stay together, with mother absent for periods 
in a mental hospital, another child at an approved school or a 
baby taken into care, and father owing substantial rent arrears to 
the council. To complete the picture grandmother, living nearby 
and helping out, recently fell and broke her hip. Unable to climb 
up to her second-floor flat, she has had to enter an old people’s 
home. In this cautionary but by no means unlikely tale the family 
are likely to have consulted and been visited by a plethora of 
social and other professional workers, each concerned with one 
aspect of the needs of one member of the family, none responsible 
for the total family welfare. Confusion and uncoordinated action, 
conflict of action and advice are the likely results. That they do 
not occur is a tribute to the heroic attempts at liaison carried out 
within the present fragmented system of local social administra- 
tion. 

Not surprisingly the Seebohm Committee, which was set up to 
review the organization and responsibilities of the local authority 
personal social services, recommended ‘a new local authorit: 
department, providing a community based and family orientated 
“service, which will be available to all’. The new department 
would perform the work of the existing children’s and welfare 
services, including the provision of children’s homes, old people’s 
homes and accommodation for the homeless, and would take 
over social and welfare work at present carried out by the local 
health authorities, including the home-help services, the provision 
of day nurseries, mental health social work and the adult training 
centres for the mentally handicapped. Its aim would be to provide 
a family service, recognizing each problem as one aspect of a 
family’s total need. 

These recommendations will make an important contribution 
to the effective coordination and consolidation of personal social 
services within local government and the Committee rnghtly 
argues that the integration of these services is their most impor- 
tant need at their present stage of development. They also have a 
second effect, namely the recognition of social work as a pro- 
fessional discipline which requires the status and authority of a 
separate department and can no longer be considered solely as an 
adjunct to the older professions of medicine and education. This 
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emphasis no doubt reflects the composition of the Seebohm 
Committee, three of whose nine members are chairman, principal 
and lecturer respectively of the National Institute of Social Work 
Training, and a fourth the wife of its president. Important pro- 
posals are made on the future training of social workers, empha- 
sizing the need for more training of all staff and for a unified 
approach. Within the department there should be no specializa- 
tion in social work at the basic level. Every family in need of 
social care should be served by a single social worker who would 
be able to recognize each need as part of a total family situation. 
Other social workers would be drawn in only if it was felt to be 
necessary to meet particular specialized problems. 

If there are doubts about the new proposals they rest with the 
wisdom of separating the social welfare work from the local 
health services. It is intended that health visitors and home nurses 
will work under the medical officer of health and be attached to 
clinics, to general practice and hopefully to new health centres. 
They and the public health inspectors would provide important 
screening services and would pass on all cases of social need to the 
social service department. 

But the medical and social aspects of care are so closely inter- 
woven in some cases that the very closest liaison is necessary if the 
tight balance of care and advice is to be given. Nowhere is this 
more important than in the care of the mentally ill, the chronic 
sick, the multiply handicapped and of elderly, ailing people. Take 
the case of a slightly confused, frail, elderly person. Upon the 
social service department would rest the onus of deciding whether 
to turn to a hospital, an old people’s home or use general 
practice and domiciliary services for the best benefit and support. 
The advice of a consultant physician from a nearby hospital 
would be available, but it is doubtful if this would be as satisfac- 
tory as close and continuing liaison with fellow officers in a local 
health department. This problem will be more marked if the 
Ministry of Health and Social Security proposes that local health 
services are transferred to nominated Health Boards. While 
health visitors and home nurses would be working at loca! level 
in the same areas as social workers, their responsibility would be 
to authorities of a very different type and possibly covering a 
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different area to those of their colleagues in the social service 
department. The Seebohm Committee looked forward to a 
Possible reunion of health and social services at local level when 
Social welfare services have been further integrated and strength- 
ened. It would be a pity if during the interim period the new 
department became too self-centred and its link with the health 
services tenuous at a time when the medical profession is at last 
moving towards a more positive social view of its role. 

In its work with children of schoo! age the new department 
would also have to work closely with the education authority. 
Teachers are important in noting and referring children in diffi- 
culties. They and the educational psychologists attached to the 
education department will have to work closely with school 
welfare workers, now to be part of the social service department, 
and possibly with schoo! doctors, medical and psychiatric con- 
sultants and probation officers, if the best work for school 
children is to be achieved. 

The new department would be a major one in the local author- 
ity, serving its own committee, strong enough in size and status to_ 
command a leading member of the council as its chairman and 
consequently an effective voice in the inner councils of committee 
chairmen. It would employ a large staff and be responsible for 
running a considerable number of residential homes and hostels 
for the elderly, homeless, mentally subnormal and for children 
and young people. Its staff of social workers would be divided 
among area offices, and each team of ten or twelve would serve a 
population of 50,000 to 100,000 in collaboration with home 
helps, home nurses and health visitors. The integration of differ- 
ent types of social workers, each with their own training, own 
previous clientele and own approach to problems, and of many 
varied homes and hostels into a unified whole will be no small 
task. The area office units will have to provide the kind of support 
for its staff previously given within the specialist sections. The 
Seebohm Committee rightly lays emphasis on the importance of 
the initial appointment of a principal officer. With the medical 
officer of health out of the running, the choice would be most 
likely to fall on one of the present officers responsible for the 
children’s or welfare services, and there is no reason to doubt that 
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these officers who already run departments with widespread res- 
ponsibilities have the qualities necessary to weld a many-sided 
department into a whole. In the organization of the new depart- 
ment it will be important from the start to avoid a sectional 
approach reflecting the previous departmental divisions. 
The new department would still lack close liaison with some 
other public authorities performing social service. Although 
education is a function of the same local authority area (except in 
Inner London), housing is at present carried out by separate 
district councils in county areas. The Committee favours the 
transfer of housing to the same local authority as the social 
service department. There is much to be said in favour of this 
change. It would make close fiaison between the housing and 
social service departments far easier. This would be of great 
benefit in cases where a housing officer was considering eviction 
of a tenant who owed arrears of rent. Again, the planning of 
housing estates to meet social need is easier where housing, 
planning and social service departments are under the same local 
authority. The Royal Commission on Local Government has 
also stressed the importance of linking the work of the housing, 
“personal social services and education services with the planning 
Sf the physical environment. In _its fifty-eight proposed unitary 
Danthoriies all these services would be administered by the same 

‘authority, andi in the three proposed metropolitan areas, education, 
_Dersonal social services and most housing responsibilities would 
\ be run by the e twenty metropolitan districts while planning and 
/ broadeéf housing policy would be the responsibility of the three 




















( _metropolitan authorities, _ 


The areas for the administration of the probation and after- 
Care services are not co-terminous with local authority areas. The 
White Paper Children In Trouble, published in April 1968, 
recommended that there should be joint planning committees 
formed by children’s committees of several local authorities 
designated by the Secretary of State, and these areas should 
secure a sensible relationship with the areas of police, probation 
service and hospital administration. The task of the joint planning 
committees would be to draw up plans for the best use of homes 
and treatment centres for young offenders in their areas. They are 
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likely to be formed on a regional basis and their existence 
emphasizes the need for regional planning if existing facilities are 

to be employed in the most rational way. The Roya! Commission 

on Local Government rightly extends this idea by proposing that 

its eight provincial councils should plan not only the system of 
Specialist children’s homes in their areas, But also the provision-of— 
special education for handicapped. children. 

Turning now to possible changes in the structure of the 
National Health Service, the Ministry of Health in its Green 
Paper of July 1968 proposed the creation of forty_or fiftv area 
health boards to assume the administration of hospitals and all 
other medical services including personal local health services. If 
this proposal is accepted and the Seebohm Committee's pro- 
posals are adopted it would mean the end of the local health 
departments run by local authorities.* Their functions would be — 
Split between the health boards and the local authority social 
service departments. The medical officers of health would become 
specialists in community medicine attached to the boards. The 
passing of ‘the doctor’, one of the best paid and most powerful of 
local government chief officers, from the local government scene 
should not go unremarked. The first medical officer of health was 
appointed in 1847 and medical officers have played an important 
part since then in taming the urban environment and positively 
fostering public health. It is worth asking whether the office has 
outlived its usefulness and if local health services can now be 
satisfactorily divided between health boards devoted predomi- 
nantly to medica! services and local authority social service 
departments. The problem of divided responsibility would not 
arise if the medical services, including the hospitals, were to 
become the responsibility of the reformed local government main . 
areas as the Royal Commission on Local Government has sug- 
gested. Unfortunately the reluctance of the medical profession to 
work under democratically elected bodies makes this unlikely. If 
so, then the Royal Commission’s alternative suggestion, that a—-, 
substantial proportion of the members of the health boards / 
should be chosen by the local authorities and that the boundaries 
of the boards’ areas should be co-terminous with the main local rd 


* See Postscript on p. 125. 
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authorities, either singly or in combination, is vitally important. 
The community health officers attached to the health boards 
might also be made statutory advisers to the loca] authonties in 
\ their areas. The basis would then be laid for effective cooperation 
between hospitals, general practitioner and other health services 
and social service departments. 

Coordination of the social services at national level is vital if 
the local reorganization is to make its ts full impact, and-the> 
Seebohm Committee rightly lays emphasis on this. Part of the 
job has been done with the amalgamation of health and social 
security into a new department of social “service. It remains to be 
séen if Mr Crossman can persuade the Cabinet to agree to the 
transfer of the Children’s Service, now to include the approved 
schools, from the Home Office to the new Ministry. It will then be 
important to ensure that the sections dealing with family welfare 
services are not Jost in a department with very large responsibili- 

...ties ranging from hospitals to pensions. A division devoted to 

/ research and to overall planning, stimulating and co-ordinating 

\Jocal action, which would include the proposed new inspectorate, 
(vould be vital in this respect. 

In an interesting section on community development, the 
Committee recommends that the new social service department 


should have ‘a clear responsibility for developing conditions 


favourable to community identity and activity’. Senior officers in 
</the department should be responsible for this work, building up 
knowledge of the community and its needs, encouraging the 
“participation of citizens in the work of the social services and 
promoting and supporting the work of voluntary organizations 
and local community associations. These ideas are excellent. 
They are part of the growing recognition that democracy should 
not end at the ballot box, but extend to the process of decision- 
making at every possible level, and that the quality of the services 
provided by government is thereby improved and enriched. 
Whether this work should be located within the social service 
department is, however, debatable. Other local government 
departments have an equal need for close links with the com- 
munity in thei: work. The planning department is responsible for 
shaping the physical environment in which people Jive and should 
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work closely with amenity and local community societies. The 
Skeffington Committee, appointed by the Minister of Housing 
“and Local Government to consider measures designed to increase 
public participation in planning, has recommended the setting up 
of community forums to give local organizations the opportunity 
to discuss planning issues together, and the appointment of com- 
munity development officers to secure the involvement of people 
who do not join organizations. Education authorities should be 
actively encouraging local parent-teacher associations. Housing 
departments need to cooperate with tenants’ associations. Some 
local authorities have set up neighbourhood advice centres in 
redevelopment areas to maintain contact with the public. Others | 
are developing community work from local community halls, 
youth centres and children’s play groups. This work properly 
belongs to the council as a whole. It is an attitude which should 
inform every aspect of a local authority’s work and not be thought 
of as central only to the social! services. There is certainly a case 
for placing community workers in an organization like the local 
council of social service which is independent of the local { 
authority itself, so that the public can feel that they work 
independently of officials exercising authority. 
The Committee’s proposals should also be considered from the 
client’s viewpoint. The family that is in trouble will know more 
readily where to go for help from ‘the welfare’, and the number of 
social workers they have to tell their story to will be diminished. 
If the social worker appears helpful and sympathetic to the client, i 
ready to assist with al] aspects of the family situation, the benefits | 
to him will be enormous. But not every social worker appears so. i 
Some are less competent, some seem to the client to be unreceptive 
to his needs. In this situation the fact that the social worker 
provides the only point of access to the services the client needs 
will be frustrating. Much therefore depends on the quality of the 
social service workers, their recognition that they do wield 
‘professian er with public authority’ and their willingness 
ececk help from echer CoMMEMGce and Tf hecessary pass on cases 
where a deadlock in relationship has been reached. There is, too, 
a case for some kind of appeal system to an outside body against 
neglect or malpractice. The Ministry’s Green Paper on the 
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National Health Service suggested a health commissioner to hear 
complaints about the health services, who would report to the 
Minister if the health boards did not carry out his recommenda- 
tions. The Government has recently announced its intention to 
set up offices of commissioner for both the health service and for 
local government. Thus the whole of the health and local social 
services would be subject to a system of appeal against faulty 
administration. These proposals are very welcome because every 
citizen needs to feel that he has a fair chance of just treatment ina 
world where procedures are complex and the structure of author- 
ity bewildering. In general the basic simplification of approach 
which the creation of a social service department will effect will 
help to bring about that end. 

The report of the Seebohm Committee has been well received 
by both the Government and the Opposition and it seems likely 
that the Queen’s Speech in 1969 will present proposals for re- 
organizing social services on Seebohm lines. At local level there 
have been mixed feelings because of the traditional predominance 
of the local health departments aver.the children’s and welfare 
services. Many local councillors and officers feel that the estab- 

4 _jishment of a social service department would hasten the demise 
_-/ 0f the-local “healtli department and the removal of most of its 
functions to nominated health boards, Five of the London 

. boroughs have already reorganized their social services in one 

} department under the medical officer of health. Many outside 
/ London would probably do the same if they had not been 
advised by the Home Office in November 1968 against any action 
~\while the whole question of changes in local government areas 
and functions was under consideration. Meanwhile Scotland is 
Ye ing ahead with the creation of social service departments in the 
{ biggest cities and its experience could prove valuable to authori- 
\ ties south of the border. Until the important decisions are taken 
at national level and legislation is passed, local authorities could 
start bringing their personal social services together in a number of 

/ important ways. First, they could establish a co-ordinating com- 
a mittee for the health, welfare and children’s services, and where 
eppropriate the housing and school welfare services. This would 
ad questions of broad policy common to all three services, 
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training programmes, common centres of administration and 
possibly specific cases where a number of services were involved 
and a question of common policy arose. Second, they should 
establish at the very least common offices for the administration 
of these services at local level, and initiate area centres for social 
workers in the field on the lines proposed by the Seebohm 
Report. Third, they should start establishing training courses or 
release their staff for external courses which would prepare social 
workers in all departments for their role as all-purpose family 
social workers. They should also start exchanges of staff between 
the departments and foster other methods of helping their officers 
to understand each other’s approach. By taking these important 
steps local authorities would be creating the ethos of the Seebohm 
Report before the actual reorganization could be carried out. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Under the revised proposals of the second Green Paper (1970) 
local health departments would be retained but would administer 
only the environmental health services. 
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Face-lift for the N.H.S. — a Major 
or Minor Operation? 


J. R. Butler and R. J. C. Pearson* 


THE National Health Service has been continually changing and 
developing during the twenty years of its existence and future 
historians may well document the late 1960s as the stage when 
disenchantment with the 1946 settlement prepared the ground for 
major changes in the future. The enthusiasm that launched the 
service into the post-war world is now largely spent and the past 
few years have seen increasing attempts to rationalize the service 
to meet the changing demands and conditions of the 1970s. The 
aim in this essay is to outline some of the major contemporary 
problems facing the health service, to examine how they arose in 
the first place and then in the light of this historical perspective to 
consider possible ways in which the service might develop in the 
future. 

The post-war years were ones of hope. To be sure, Titmuss’s 
belief in the 1946 National Health Service Act as ‘one of the 
most unsordid and civilized actions in the history of health and 
welfare policy’! did not command universal respect, but neverthe- 
less the fundamental principles of the Act were accepted by all the 
major political parties, and so much psychological capital had 
been invested in reaching an acceptable compromise that power- 
ful professions and pressure-groups were committed to making the 
system work. To the public the notion of a comprehensive health 
service free to all patients at the time of use was an obvious 
improvement on the existing panel system and was wholly in 
accord with the spirit of the Beveridge Report.2 The nation was 
determined that things were going to be very different from the 
heartbreak conditions of the thirties. The optimism of the first 


*Mr Butler is Senior Research Associate in Sociology at the University of 
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decade of the service was reflected in the conclusion of the 
Guillebaud Report} in 1956 that the N.H.S. was ‘framed broadly 
on sound lines’. The important theme of integration between the 
various branches of the service, which was prominent in the dis- 
cussions and recommendations of the Report, attracted less 
immediate attention than the underlying note of confidence that 
‘longer experience of the working of the service and the gradual 
emergence of a new generation may make comparatively simple 
many things which now appear difficult or impracticable’. 

The new generation, however, nurtured in the N.H.S. without 
personal experience of any other system, became increasingly 
critical of the capacity of the service to meet the changing 
demands made upon it. From the vantage point of the late 1960s 
it is possible to look back and reflect that many of the principles 
of the 1946 Act never really had much chance of long-term 
success. One may also be tempted to wonder how such an 
administratively cumbersome structure ever got on the statute 
book. The simple answer is that social legislation rarely repre- 
sents a completely ideal solution to a problem, and that social 
policy is almost always the outcome of a compromise between 
conflicting opinions and interests. The National Health Service 
Act is perhaps the supreme example in recent history of this 
process at work.‘ In 1939, when arguments for change were 
beginning to flow, a variety of groups had substantial vested 
interests in the shape of the new health service: the consultants, 
the G.P.s, the medical officers of health, local government 
Officials, insurance committees, voluntary hospitals and, of 
course, the politicians. What finally emerged in 1946 was the 
outcome of a long series of negotiations between these groups, 
each concerned with stating its own interests as loudly as pos- 
sible and with securing as favourable terms for itself as possible 
in the new service. One politician described it as ‘a process of 
erosion’, which well describes the wearing down that happened in 
some degree to all the groups, and a Lancet editorial commented 
that the final structure of the service resulted more from these 
discussions than from any doctrinaire ideas of the Government (a 
Labour Government had been returned to power in 1945). It is 
scarcely surprising that the administrative pattern contained in 
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the 1946 Act was untidy. Willcocks describes the service as ‘split 
rather than unified, free but with private practice, and including 
both elective and appointed systems’. The scheme was, however, 
politically feasible, and with the British Medical Association, 
whenever the negotiations showed signs of going against the best 
interests of their members, continually threatening to refuse to 
work in the new service, this was a supremely important con- 
sideration. 

In general the medical profession did much better in the 
negotiations than the other groups. The first concrete plan, pro- 
posed by the Minister of Health (Mr E. Brown) in 1943, was fora 
unified health service with all the services as the responsibility of 
one administrative unit, and these based on the local government 
system. Control by local government, however, was not at all to 
the profession’s liking and, largely it seems as the result of 
pressure from the B.M.A.’s representatives, it was quickly shelved. 
(it will be seen that this plan, and its fate, is of more than passing 
historical interest, for it is strikingly similar to a powerful con- 
temporary argument about the direction in which the service 
should move in the 1970s.) By 1946 the profession had gained 
several more major concessions: there was to be no salaried 
service for G.P.s and no local government control of either the 
family doctor service or of any hospitals; the hospitals were to be 
run on an ad hoc regional basis, with special treatment for the 
teaching hospitals; and the consultants had secured several pro- 
fessional and administrative privileges. The lesson of this is clear: 
future developments are unlikely to occur unless the pressure 
groups within the profession approve them. 

The 1946 Act created a three-part health service, under the 
overall control of the Minister* who is responsible to Parliament 
for the service. Almost al! forms of medical care are covered, and 
they are mostly provided free at the time of use irrespective of any 
attribute of the patient. The total cost of the service was £1,490 
million in 1967-8, and almost three quarters of it was borne 


*In November 1968 the Ministry of Health was merged into the new 
Department of Health and Social Security under the contro! of a Secretary 
of State for Social Services. The terms *‘ Minister’ and ‘ Ministry’ are there- 
fore technically obsolete, although by convention they continue to be used. 
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directly by the Exchequer (that is, out of taxation), with the rest 
coming from contributions, charges to patients, local rates and 
other minor sources. The most expensive of the three parts of the 
N.HLS. is the hospital system, which accounts for over half of the 
total cost of the service each year (in 1968 this amounted to £836 
million). The hospital service is administered under a two-tier ad 
hoc structure consisting of fifteen regional hospital boards, which 
are responsible for the overall planning and control of hospitals 
in their areas, and some 300 hospital management committees 
which actually run small groups of hospitals on a day-to-day 
basis. Board members are appointed by the Minister and com- 
mittee members by the boards, and thus the removal of all 
hospitals from local government control in 1946 drastically 
curtailed the opportunity for the citizen to participate directly in 
the running of the service. The medica! teaching hospitals are 
administered separately by boards of governors. 

Much less expensive than the hospitals are the general medical 
services, which include G.P.s, dentists, pharmacists and, since 
1968, the ophthalmic services. Together these consume about a 
quarter of the total annual cost of the N.H.S., which in 1968 
amounted to £37! million. They are controlled by local executive 
councils made up of people appointed by the professions in the 
area, by the local authority and by the Minister, and each 
practitioner is an independent contractor with his council. The 
councils themselves are notionally independent bodies, although 
they do not decide how much each doctor or dentist is to be paid, 
and the money with which they pay their contractors comes from 
the exchequer. The creation of the executive councils in the 1946 
Act was a political device to overcome the objections which the 
medical profession in particular had to becoming employees of 
either central government or, much worse, of local government. 
The effect of the arrangement was to preserve the doctor’s feeling 
of professional independence, but it has created the remarkable 
situation of some 20,000 autonomous medical practitioners, each 
one being his own clinical director, and with no national stan- 
dards of practice to which he must conform. 

The third part of the service rests with the traditional system of 
local government and is the only branch of the N.H.S. that is 
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supervized by democratically elected officials. The designated 
local authorities are responsible for providing maternity and 
child welfare services, domiciliary midwifery services, family 
planning clinics, district nurses, home helps, ambulances, com- 
munity mental health services and health centres. The money for 
these services comes from the local rates supplemented by central 
government grants, and from charges levied for some of the 
services. 

Such an account of the genesis of the N.HS. is directly 
relevant to understanding the present turmoil and the likely 
development of the service, for it shows that the final shape and 
structure of the service carried many marks of compromise; con- 
sequently it is no surprise to find a number of serious problems 
showing up in the light of experience in running the service. 
Against such a background of change and flux, people have 
increasingly questioned whether the variety of health and welfare 
needs of all sections of the community can be met within the basic 
structure and philosophy of the 1946 Act. The crisis in general 
practice (as much one of status, isolation and function as of 
finance) and the increasing rate of emigration of hospital doctors 
have become national political issues. Concern has grown over 
the relatively low financial investment in the service, and interest 
has concentrated on new sources of money. The distinction 
between health and welfare has become blurred. The shortage of 
personnel in almost all branches of the service has stimulated 
interest in national manpower policies and in the supply, training 
and deployment of future doctors.6 The availability of routine 
Statistics for management purposes has increased and the value of 
the computer in both administration and patient care is now well 
recognized. Patterns of population growth have increased the size 
of two groups of high users of medical care, children and old 
people, and the burden of illness in the community is increasingly 
dominated by the chronic and degenerative diseases, with their 
own particular problems of management. Consumers generally 
have become more critical of, and articulate about, standards and 
values in goods, services and, it seems, medical care. The growth 
of the private market has reflected and stimulated the demand for 
consumer choice in medical care. The hybrid disciplines of social 
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medicine and medical care, both now respectable academic 
subjects, have dramatically extended our knowledge and under- 
standing of social factors in illness. And the list of changes, 
familiar enough, could be extended. The problems, sentiments 
and aspirations generated by them have crystallized in recent 
years in a number of reports, plans and blueprints from a variety 
of sources, and 1t is to the political consensus in these documents 
that we must look for the most probable forms of future growth 
and development in the N.H.S. 

The most fundamental question hanging over the future of the 
service is that of organization and administration. The 1943 plan 
envisaged a unified service run by local government, but it has 
been seen that there were good historical reasons why this was 
rejected in favour of a three-part system, each with its own 
administrative structure and separate source of finance. The 
inadequacies of this system in a health service that claimed to be 
comprehensive were soon evident. The effect of the fragmenta- 
tion of responsibility and of the differential source of finance 
proved to be the weakening of certain basic conditions for good 
medical care and from the earliest days of the service the tri- 
partite system was under attack. By 1956 the Guillebaud Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Cost of the N.H.S.3 was able to remark 
that the integration of the three branches of the health service 
within local government was ‘the only form of major reorganiza- 
don which calls for serious discussion’, but it added the important 
rider that the existing structure of local government did not make 
it a practicable proposition at the time. The fierce and continuing 
resistance of the medical profession to any suggestion that they 
should be responsible to local government compelled the pro- 
tagonists of unification to look elsewhere for a solution, and 
the notion of area health boards was born. The move towards 
the acceptance of health boards was given a major impetus by the 
Porritt Committee,? which consisted entirely of members of the 
medical profession, and which therefore had a strong interest in 
laying the bogey of local government control for good. Their 
Report, published in 1962, envisaged all the medical and ancillary 
services in any area being in the hands of single authorities (the 
area health boards), the rationale being that ‘preventive and 
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personal health services can only be effectively integrated with the 
family doctor and hospital services’ by unifying administration 
within areas of community medical care needs. 

The principle of a unified health service was finally given an 
authoritative endorsement in 1968 with the publication of the 
Government’s Green Paper on the Future of the National Health 
Service.8 The Minister of Health wrote in its Introduction: ‘it 
seems that the organization of medical and related services, in the 
community and the hospitals, has now progressed almost as far 
as possible within the present divided administrative structure.’ 
It is significant that the Green Paper was the first-fruit of the 
Ministry’s new long-term planning division, for the three 
branches of the service are divided not only at the local level, but 
also to a large extent within the Ministry itself. Separate divistons 
exist for the executive council, local authority and hospital ser- 
vices, and until the establishment of the planning division the 
only Ministry officers below the level of permanent secretary who 
were concerned with the total spectrum of health services were 
the handful of principal regional officers. The possibility of 
achieving a unified health service by concentrating co-ordination 
at Ministry rather than local level has scarcely been debated. 

The Green Paper outlined as a basis for discussion an adminis- 
Strative framework in which between forty and fifty area health 
authorities, serving an average of about 1} million patients, 
would replace the existing 700 hospital boards and committees, 
executive councils and local health authorities. The new authori- 
ties would have ‘comprehensive scope for co-ordinating the policy 
and operation of a wide range of services, for planning the 
efficient use of complementary resources, and for striking the 
right balance between care in the community and hospital care.’ 
They would be organized functionally as single units concerned 
with the operation of the health services as a total system, and the 
cost of all the services would be borne by the Exchequer. With a 
fine sense of history the Green Paper stresses that the proposed 
changes would not affect the professional status of G.P.s — their 
terms of contract, methods and levels of remuneration, and pro- 
fessional organizations would remain unchanged. In fact the 
G.P.s come off rather better politically than the teaching hos- 
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pitals, for the Green Paper proposes that clinical teaching and 
post-graduate medical education should be included within the 
main pattern of administration and the teaching hospitals would 
lose their sovereignty by being placed under the new authority in 
whose area they are located. 

The main reaction to the Green Paper has been to the proposal 
that the new authorities should be unitary or single-tiered. It is 
questioned, for example, whether a single authority could be 
responsible both for the long-term planning and development of 
hospitals in an area and also for the day-to-day running of them. 
Although the Green Paper probably still reflects the govern- 
ment’s thinking on the basic principle of unified health boards, 
the details of size and structure have largely been superseded by 
the Minister’s promise to review the concept of unitary authori- 
ties. No firm details have yet been announced, but the Min- 
ister has publicly hinted at a two-tiered system of 20 regional 
authorities and some 200 district committees.2 More important 
than this, however, is the question of how the Minister will, in his 
revised plan, tackle the whole issue of who should be responsible 
for running the service in the future. The 1968 Green Paper fol- 
lowed very closely the Porritt Committee’s notion of area health 
boards (that is, ad hoc administrative bodies which are inde- 
pendent of local government), but the Minister carefully left open 
the possibility that a revised system of local government might be 
the appropriate authority — as the Guillebaud Committee} had 
done over ten years previously. He had a very particular reason 
for doing this, namely that at the time of publication of the Green 
Paper a Royal Commission was examining the whole future of 
local government in England, and the Minister clearly could not 
anticipate any recommendations which the Commission might 
make that would affect the health service. He was thus obliged 
to show that there were two feasible alternatives. 

The Royal Commission reported in June 1969 (the Maud 
Report!®), and the Prime Minister immediately committed the 
Government to its principal recommendations. The majority 
report recommended an entirely new structure of 61 local govern- 
ment areas, each covering town and country, and with popula- 
tions of between 250,000 and one million. All but three of the 
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areas would be single unitary authorities responsible for all local 
government services, and in the conurbations of Birmingham, 
Liverpool and Manchester there would be a two-tiered structure. 
At first sight this plan seems well suited to accommodate a 
unified health service, but the size of area which the Maud 
Commission considered to be essential (i.e. between 250,000 and 
one million people) falls exactly between the optimum population 
size needed to maintain a district general hospital (about 200,000) 
and the size of the health authorities proposed in the Green Paper 
(about 14 million people). Undeterred by this startling dis- 
crepancy the Commission, whilst making no firm proposals, 
clearly favoured local government control of the N.H.S. ‘Re- 
organized local government’, said the Commission, ‘offers as good 
a chance of ending the present divided administration of the 
N.H.S. as do nominated boards ... and a better chance of estab- 
lishing close relationships between the N.H.S. and the personal 
social services.’ The Commission considered that financial 
difficulties, though great, ‘should not prevent consideration on 
its merits of a proposal with so much to commend it as control of 
the N.H.S. by democratic authorities.” The Report makes the 
important point that such contro] would not necessarily mean 
direct control of hospitals or G.P.s by local councillors: elected 
representatives could be responsible for general policy decisions 
and for co-ordinating the health service with the personal social 
services, whilst executive bodies consisting mainly of professionals 
could, within that policy, take control of building and running 
hospitals and of administering the general medical services. 
Although the Commission clearly favours local government 
control of the N.H.S. it does not present a very strong case for it. 
In particular the crucial question of the size of authorities needed 
as administrative units in the hospital service is entirely ignored: 
the word ‘hospital’ appears only four times in the entire majority 
report, and one of those is in the index. A much more forceful 
case is in fact made out in the Memorandum of Dissent!! by Mr 
D. Senior, who rejects the majority view that the new areas should 
be based on a pre-determined size, and who favours instead a 
two-level system of local government, based on city regions, and 
with flexible sizes to meet different local needs. Senior considers 
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that, as both the unification of the N.H.S. and the radical reform 
of local government have become practicable at one and the same 
time, ‘it is inconceivable that we should go to the trouble of re- 
shaping the structure of local government and yet still leave it 
unfitted to serve as the administrative framework for a unified 
National Health Service.’ This, he argues, is precisely what the 
majority report has done, mainly because of its insistence on 
areas that are of entirely the wrong size for administrative units. 
His own conclusion on this point ‘is that both efficiency and 
effectiveness require the size of each unit to be determined by the 
area and population which ... can most conveniently and 
economically be served by a district general hospital.’ 

Senior's arguments are much more positive and convincing 
than those of the majority report, and he makes out a strong case 
in favour of local government control of a unified health service. 
He is completely opposed to the Green Paper solution of area 
health boards, which is the only other likely way of running such 
a service. In his favour is the positive point that by means of local 
government there could be much more public participation in and 
democratic control of the health service. The point has already 
been made that the present system, run almost entirely by 
appointed boards and committees, gives the citizen very little say 
in what happens, and as the control of central government grows 
there is a frightening danger that the service will become in- 
creasingly insensitive to the needs and wishes of the patients. The 
delivery of medical care is an intensely personal experience and 
the frustration which patients feel about the remoteness and 
bureaucratic nature of much of the service is reflected in the 
dramatic growth of patients’ associations and other similar 
organizations. The health boards proposed in the Green Paper 
would reduce still further the element of participation and 
decentralized control, partly because all the health services would 
then be run by people appointed by the Minister (probably 
including, as at present, a very large element of representation by 
the medical profession), and partly because all the money for 
them would be supplied directly by the Treasury. Increasing 
power by either central government or the profession is not in the 
best future interests of the N.H.S., and the extension of local 
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government control offers the best safeguard against this ten- 
dency. 

Whilst not exhausting the arguments, enough evidence has 
been given to demonstrate that the proposal for a unified health 
service based on a revised system of local government is feasible, 
and is in many respects preferable to the alternative system of ad 
hoc appointed area health boards. One vitally important factor 
remains: the attitude of the medical profession. It was noted that 
the profession’s opposition to local government control effectively 
secured the abandonment of the 1943 plan, and the general con- 
clusion drawn from the B.M.A.’s role as a pressure group in the 
pre-1946 negotiations was that future developments are unlikely 
to occur unless the power groups within the profession approve 
them. Has the profession’s attitude changed over the past 
twenty-five years? Has it approved the position adopted by the 
Maud Commission? The evidence at present suggests that it has 
not. Speaking shortly after the publication of the Maud report 
the secretary of the British Medical Association is reported as 
saying: ‘we do not like the idea of any takeover bid by the local 
authorities of the health service.”12 He was commenting on a 
special representative meeting of the B.M.A. which reaffirmed the 
profession’s opposition to transferring the health services to 
local authorities ‘either in their present form or in any modified 
form under which the services would be subject to the fluctuating 
and conflicting pressures of local government.’!3 Regional dif- 
ferences in the amounts of money spent on health, and conse- 
quently in the standards of care provided, were listed as being 
among the main dangers inherent in such a transfer. These points 
must be carefully weighed in the decision, but, as one observer at 
the annual B.M.A. meeting in July 1969 remarked, the rational 
case against area health boards coming under local government 
control was put with an irrational intensity.1¢ For whatever 
reasons, the profession’s antagonism towards local government 
continues and thus represents a major consideration in the debate 
about the future. It is impossible at the time of writing to forecast 
the organization and structure of the N.HLS. in the last quarter of 
the century. Either local authority health committees or area 
health boards are possible (and indeed it is also possible that 
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there will be no change) depending upon the relative political 
strength of the protagonists. All that we have been able to do is to 
outline the issues and describe the positions of the contenders. 

We have discussed the issues involved in the organization and 
administration of the N.H.S. in some detail because they underlie 
many other contemporary problems in the service. A second 
important question is that of co-ordination, not between the 
branches of the health service, but between health and other 
social services. The recent tendency has been to define an increas- 
ing variety of social problems as the legitimate concerns of the 
health services. The distinction between the bad, the mad and the 
sick is becoming ever more vague. The Seebohm Committee on 
the Local Authority Personal Social Services,!5 which reported 
on the same day that the Green Paper appeared, wrote: ‘medicine 
and social work share responsibility in the field of disturbed 
personal relationships and social maladjustment. They are both 
much involved in helping with the consequences of poverty and 
deprivation.’ The unification of the National Health Service at 
the local level (whether or not under local authority control) to 
serve the same population as the other social services has the 
potential for better care for patients, and in particular the G.P. 
should be better able to function as the leader of a community 
health team. At central government level the process has been 
taken even further with the creation of the Department of Health 
and Social Security, and the appointment of a Secretary of State 
for Social Services (who is also the Minister of Health within the 
World Heath Organization definition) to provide a permanent 
and powerful voice in the Cabinet on all aspects of the social 
services, including health. Events seem to be working towards the 
functional and administrative co-ordination of health, welfare 
and social services. But the Seebohm Committee’s main recom- 
mendations, concerned as they are with the scope of the local 
authorities’ functions, are much more consistent with a pattern of 
local government than of ad hoc board control of the health 
service. 

At the heart of the Seebohm Report is the recommendation 
that the major local authorities should set up a unified social 
service department, with its own principal officer who would 
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report to a separate social service committee. The new depart- 
ment would assume responsibility for virtually all social work 
done by local authorities, and also for most of the welfare- 
oriented services now provided by local health departments. The 
aim in creating such a department is to simplify the processes by 
which people with problems are referred to the proper sources of 
help, and to eliminate the present situation in which up to half a 
dozen different social workers from different agencies might be 
working with one family at the same time. The Seebohm Com- 
mittee did not specifically consider the G.P.’s role in all of this, yet 
the family doctor should in many ways be the central figure in the 
network of social help, for it is to him that many people still turn 
for general non-medical help,!* and it is consequently he who 
probably knows more about the social problems of an area than 
any social worker. The growing recognition of the doctor's role 
in the network of community services is reflected in the new 
directions of medical education!? and in the increasing tendency 
to regard him as the leader of a team which ideally includes 
social work skills.18 The family doctor service will necessarily 
work closely with the new ‘Seebohm departments’, and the 
location of a unified health service within a revised system of local 
government offers the simplest administrative arrangement. The 
creation of area health boards, on the other hand, would tend to 
perpetuate the division between social work and medical care — a 
division which would be ‘at least as serious as the present divi- 
sions within the National Health Service.’3 It is theoretically 
possible to overcome this objection by transferring not only the 
health services but the whole complex of adult and child welfare 
services from the local authorities to the health boards,'3 but such 
a solution was flatly rejected by the Seebohm Committee, and 
would probably gain little support if it were put up as a concrete 
proposal. If in fact health boards are chosen as the administrative 
system then it is important, as the Maud Commission pointed 
out, that the boundaries of the boards should be co-terminous 
with those of the new main authorities, and that local authorities 
should appoint a substantial proportion of the members. The 
problem of the best size of local government units and of health 
authorities must however first be resolved. 
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Any consideration of the future of the National Health Service 
must also take account of the question of financial investment in 
the service. In its first full year the service cost £455 million. In 
1953 the Guillebaud Committee was set up partly as a panic 
response to fears about the spiralling cost of the service. By 1968 
the service was costing more than three times as much as in 1953, 
and was consuming about | per cent more of the national income. 
Yet current financial fears are largely about underspending. In 
part this reflects the consequences of the starvation of capital 
investment in the service: no new hospitals, for example, were 
built in the decade following 1948 and capital expenditure in 
health has always and still does lag far behind education, which 
is the other major social service that is saddled with a legacy of 
Victorian stock. In part, too, the fears stem from a realization 
that, compared with many other developed countries, Britain’s 
Tate of expenditure on health services is low and is rising more 
slowly than income.!9 Moreover, the one constant factor in 
planning social policy in a welfare state is that although costs will 
inevitably increase, money will continue to be tight. On the one 
hand it has been estimated that an increase of 54 per cent in the 
volume of current expenditure on the N.H.S. will be needed 
between 1960 and 1975 to meet the needs of an increasing popula- 
tion and to provide higher standards of care;?° on the other hand 
the Green Paper made it clear that no form of organization could 
be countenanced which would increase the overall cost of the 
service. The specific point about a nationalized service that is 
mainly free at the time of use (only about 5 per cent of finance 
comes from direct charges to patients) is that it releases what is 
virtually an unlimited demand into a situation where it can only 
be met by a limited supply;?! and it is this frustration of normal 
market constraints, coupled with the lack of adequate capital 
investment, that is at the root of many of the service’s major 
problems. 

Two related issues are involved: do people really want to pay 
more money for a better service, and if so how is the extra 
revenue to be raised ? The answer to the first question is probably 
that they do, but it is equally likely that such sentiments are based 
upon unrealistic assumptions —such as that the extra money could 
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be raised by cutting the defence budget. The question is further 
complicated by the political issues that are involved, and by the 
uncertainty on the part of the medical profession as to what kind 
of system they would prefer. The extreme solution would be to 
turn the whole system over to private practice, with appropriate 
safeguards for the poorest sections of the community. This would 
mean that, in a very direct way, the nation would get the kind of 
medical care that it is prepared to pay for, but it would destroy 
the concept of a National Health Service, and in fact this solution 
is not extensively canvassed. Short of this extreme there are three 
possible methods by which extra revenue might be raised. The 
first involves an extension of the private market, and the growth 
of a partnership between public and private sectors. This prin- 
ciple is well established in other social services (notably housing 
and education), and its proponents argue that it should be 
extended to the health service also. At present only about $ per 
cent of the population buy their medical care privately, but it has 
been estimated that the potential is as high as a third.22 It is argued 
that private resources would relieve the health service of some of 
its current burden and that the available money could be used to 
greater advantage. The second possible method of raising extra 
revenue depends not upon an extension of the private market, but 
on increased charges to patients within the state system. Certain 
services have always been chargeable (again with various methods 
of reimbursing poor patients) and certain others, notably charges 
for prescriptions, have had a chequered and politically stormy 
career since 1948. There remain, however, some items of service 
that have never been charged, and it is argued that these should be 
exploited as further sources of money. A charge of half-a-crown 
per G.P. visit, for example, would gross about £26 million per 
annum, and charges for hospital stays and visits by consultants 
would yield about £30 million each year. Against this argument 
the current Minister (Mr R. Crossman) has commented that, even 
if they were developed to the full, charges could never provide 
more than a minor auxiliary support to other forms of finance, 
and that they would bring appalling administrative problems.3 
The third possible method of fund-raising is more revolutionary — 
a substantial increase in contributions, with employers shoulder- 
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ing a much larger share. At present only about 10 per cent of the 
cost of the N.H.S. is paid through flat-rate contributions, and 
this is much lower than in many European countries. Moreover, 
in France, Italy and Sweden the employer’s share of the contribu- 
tion is about 70 per cent, and there are good arguments to 
justify this high proportion: employers have an interest in secur- 
ing quick and efficient treatment for their employees and in any 
case if the N.H.S. ceased to exist many would probably contri- 
bute to private schemes as some do today on behalf of their 
employees. 

Each of these three methods will probably be tried in the 
future, although once again much depends upon how the service 
is to be administered, If it is brought within local government 
control then even more radical methods may be created. The 
Maud Commission, for example, in discussing the future of local 
government finance, considered a variety of new local taxes 
which, supplementing the traditional rates system, could give 
local authorities more money to meet their new roles. However, 
the health service is such a large and costly undertaking that it 
could never be financed entirely out of local revenues, and it is 
likely that one of the central problems in the future financing of 
the service will be that of reconciling the continuing independence 
of local government with continuing and increased support from 
the Exchequer. 

The last of our themes of change in the health service concerns 
the role of the generalist in a technologically specialist society. 
What is the contribution of the general practitioner in the new 
order of things? The tendency since 1948 has been to define the 
G.P. as the poor relation of the medical profession, lower in 
status and expertise than the consultant, and peddling a wide 
range of medical and pseudo-medical skills (for many of which 
he has not been properly trained) in somewhat primitive and 
isolated conditions. But general practice has been evolving with 
the health service and is coming to be seen as a speciality in its 
own right, concerned with the elements of community health. 
The Gillie Committee on the work of the family doctor (1963)20 
cast the G.P. in the role of ‘co-ordinator, mobilizer, director, 
stage-manager and leader of community care’,! and the 1968 
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Green Paper provides at least an administrative framework 
within which the family doctor can fulfil the role. Some medical 
schools have responded to the trend by providing specialist 
courses in general practice and the graduate now about to enter 
the field is a very different animal from the older generation of 
G.P.s. In future we can expect a ‘continuing need for a first-line 
preventive, diagnostic and therapeutic service’ dealing with ‘the 
total medical needs of the patient’ and where necessary referring 
him to the appropriate specialized services.8 General practice will 
become more rather than less important, but, as the Todd Report 
remarks, the conditions of general practice will change. The 
single-handed practitioner will give way to group practices of 
perhaps a dozen or more members, and the health centre move- 
ment, in close association with hospitals, will at last come into 
its own, By 1978 there should be 400 health centres in England 
and Wales. 

The traditional tools of the G.P. will be supplemented by com- 
puters and automatic equipment; health centres, for instance, 
will be linked to computerized screening centres and central 
record banks. The doctor himself will become a team manager, 
directing the work of nursing and social work staff. Far more use 
will be made of ancillaries and auxiliaries in all fields of medical 
care. And so on. The precise form that these changes will take 
depends largely upon the kind of administrative structure that is 
created, but what does not seem open to question is that the 
family doctor service is about to enter a new era of medical and 
social significance. 

The National Health Service is on the threshold of its biggest 
upheaval since 1948, and we have tried in this essay to present 
some of the major issues that are involved and to consider 
some of the possible consequences of alternative solutions. The 
discussion has been almost entirely in terms of administrative con- 
venience, political feasibility, and so on, and it may seem re- 
markable that almost nothing has yet been said about the patient 
— who is, after all, the reason for the existence of a health service 
in the first place. There is a considerable danger that the best 
interests of the patient may be brushed aside in the negotiations. 
To some extent this happened in the discussions leading up to the 
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1946 Act, for of all the participants ranged around the negotiating 
table none was a direct representative of the consumer. And in 
the current debate the questions which the patient would most 
like to ask are often not heard, Will waiting times for elective 
surgery and qucues in outpatient clinics diminish ? Will people feel 
more satisfied with the standard of care they get? Will the 
‘neglected’ groups — the chronic sick, the mentally handicapped 
and geriatric patients - get a better deal? Will patients with both 
medical and social problems really find help in a single building 
or office? Will there really be a chance for the individual to be 
heard against the growing bureaucracy and central control of the 
service ? 

The answer to some of these homely questions will probably be 
‘yes’, but the importance in asking them is that they divert 
attention beyond the formulae of administrative structures to the 
people who will operate them and work in them. The informal 
systems will probably be as important as the formal ones in 
determining what kind of health service we get in the latter part 
of the twentieth century. And here the doubts creep in. The 
attitudes of the medical profession towards employment in a 
state system have always been ones of suspicion — of the service 
itself, of the politicians and civil servants who run it and of change 
in their own working procedures. Will these attitudes really 
change? Will the profession spend less time on securing for them- 
selves the most privileged position of any class of employees in 
the country and more time on securing the best service for their 
patients? How will G.P.s react and adapt to their new role as 
team leaders, working much more closely than hitherto with the 
welfare and social services? The kinds of area health boards 
envisaged in the Green Paper, if created, would certainly rational- 
ize the allocation of resources, for example between institutional 
care in hospital and in the community, but would they sub- 
stantially affect the habits and attitudes of providers and users? 
Will people really use the new social service departments as the 
Seebohm Committee hopes, or will they continue (as they do 
now) to take many of their personal and social problems to the 
family doctor? How will the new multi-purpose social workers 
fit into health centres and large group practices? Again, will G.P.s 
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really become more closely involved in the work of the hos- 
pitals, and will the status distinctions between family doctors and 
hospital consultants, which have confounded the profession since 
1948, really be eased by placing both groups in the same adminis- 
strative structure? The answer may be ‘yes’, if the health centres 
develop into hospital satellite units and if the work of the G.P. 
becomes more clinical and less social, but this is unlikely, and 
what in any case would then happen to his traditional responsi- 
bility in guiding patients through the complex of hospital and 
specialist care? The more closely the family doctor becomes 
identified with the hospital the less chance the patient may have 
of getting a truly second opinion. Herein may lie the danger of 
transferring the clinical services which are at present the res- 
ponsibility of the local medical officer of health (routine assess- 
ment of the well baby, the school child and the expectant mother) 
to the G.P., for the patient will then have to look to the single, 
huge G.P. — hospital complex for all his medical needs. Again, 
we may ask whether the district general hospitals of the future 
will be any better situated than the hospitals we now have. There 
is nothing in any of the current plans to suggest that they will get 
much more money than at present or that the static and hier- 
archical nature of them will change. Will they really become less 
forbidding and mysterious places? Will the lack of public 
awareness about the serious plight of the hospital service really 
improve? Will the stranglehold of central government and its 
appointed boards really give way to greater local enthusiasm and 
participation in the service? 

We have concluded this essay by asking a Jot of questions, 
and that is not accidenta!. The next few years will be crucial for 
the future development of the N.H.S., and it is important that 
the questions raised by the Porritt and Seebohm Committees, the 
Green Paper and the Todd and Maud Commissions are fully dis- 
cussed by both public and experts. For together they will change 
the pattern of medical care for the first time since Beveridge and 
will determine the structure and impact of the National Health 
Service for severa! decades. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Within the space of a week in February 1970 two Government 
documents were published which contain strong hints and legisla- 
tive proposals about the central questions discussed in this 
chapter. First, the White Paper on the Reform of Local Govern- 
ment in England, modelled very closely on the Maud Com- 
mission’s recommendations, clearly stated the Government's 
view that the National Health Service could not be unified within 
the new system of local government. One week later the second 
Green Paper on the Future Structure of the National Health 
Service finally confirmed the Government's intention to create 
area health authorities, with boundaries that will generally match 
those of the new unitary and metropolitan local authorities, but 
which will in no way be part of local government. The two main 
reasons given in the Green Paper for the decision to divorce the 
health service from local government are first, and most sig- 
nificantly, the belief of the medical profession that clinical free- 
dom can only be preserved in the service if administered by special 
bodies on which the professions are represented; and secondly, 
the insufficiency of independent financial resources available to 
local authorities to enable them to assume responsibility for the 
whole health service. 
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Pensions Reform 
Sir John Walley, K.B.E., C.B.* 


There is a tremendous policy in Social Organisation. The 
need is urgent and the moment ripe. Germany with a 
harder climate and far less accumulated wealth has man- 
aged to establish tolerable basic conditions for her people. 
She is organised not only for war, but for peace. We are 
organised for nothing except party politics. 


Churchill writing to Asquith (December 1908). 


ASQUITH must have smiled somewhat wryly as he read these 
words introducing the ambitious ideas of his young President of 
the Board of Trade, of which comprehensive social insurance was 
only a part. What, he must have thought, about the scheme of 
old-age pensions with which, earlier in the same year, he had 
hoped to fill the sails of a Liberal Party in search of a programme 
by catching the ‘winds of change’ in respect of Poor Law reform 
and, thereby, thought to bring to an end thirty years of seemingly 
fruitless argument, in and out of Parliament, between those who 
favoured State pensions on a contributory insurance basis and 
those who sought them as a non-contributory non-means-tested 
badge of citizenship? Had he not gone out of his way to explain 
to his Cabinet, and afterwards to Parliament, how much more 
substantial would be the benefit to the old people of this country 
from his 5s. a week for the over-70s, means-tested though it was, 
than had yet come to the old people of Germany from the great 
schemes of earnings-related State insurance on which Bismarck 
had launched his country twenty years before? 

Churchill was no doubt being unfair in ignoring the very real 
political difficulties — absent from the German scene — which had 


*The author was Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance, from 1958 to 1966. Prior to that he was Under Secretary in the 
Ministry of National Insurance. He read mathematics, economics and 
political science at Oxford, and entered the Ministry of Labour in 1929. 
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deterred not only Asquith but his predecessors from taking up the 
idea of State insurance for pensions. Nevertheless it is a sad 

‘reflection on our political capacity that, while the rest of the 
world has moved on, we should still be without a clear national 
answer on the fundamental issue separating Asquith and 
Churchill sixty years ago. Are we, with the former, primarily 
concerned to bring help to the needy old; or do we, with Churchill, 
attach at least as much importance to the creation of machinery 
through which, by their contributions and with the help of the 
State, the great mass of people will be put above the need for such 
assistance when they are past work, and thereby acquire a new 
incentive to save for old age? The peculiar difficulty which these 
conflicting aims present for our politics is that we are dealing 
with something which may take a working lifetime to build up 
and which will be our support, sometimes the only support, 
during the last fifteen or so years of our lives. Obligations and 
expectations of this kind cannot be changed easily or cheaply. 
They will outlast many Parliaments and even, perhaps some 
political parties. Pensions are an unhappy subject for political 
partisanship. It is one of the misfortunes of our present situation 
that they have been allowed to become so. 

Churchill’s admiration for Bismarck’s achievement and his 
seeming doubt about the adequacy of the Asquith approach have 
both been justified by history. The impressive social insurance 
provisions which are now a major feature of the German way of 
life are clearly recognizable as the direct development of the 
pioneering schemes of 1889 - and this despite the utter collapse 
of the German State and the destruction of its currency in two 
world wars. The contrasting history of Asquith’s old-age 
pensions should be particularly instructive for those who are 
persuaded that objections to means-tested benefits can be over- 
come by procedural changes. The popularity of the 1908 old-age 
pensions was their undoing. Paid through the post offices and 
administered by the local Customs and Excise Officer, their most 
gentlemanly means-test deterred none from applying. Yet, within 
a few years, the test was being condemned as ‘the thrift dis- 
qualification’ in all political parties — not least that which 
Asquith himself still led. In 1919 its complete withdrawal was 
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recommended by a strong inter-departmental committee which 
made the interesting point that the means-test was obstructing the 
development of workers’ pension schemes. By the 1923 Election 
its abolition had become a top social priority. The first Labour 
Government strained their Budget to make a substantial relaxa~ 
tion of the means scale (except in respect of earnings) but found 
they could get no further so long as their Party remained com- 
mitted to its non-contributory principles; and it was left for the 
Conservatives to surmount this hurdle on their return to power 
after the 1924 Election. For small additions to the existing 
National Health Insurance contributions, the 1925 Contributory 
Pensions Act, for which Chamberlain and Churchill assumed 
responsibility, promised the immediate abolition of the means- 
test for all insured pensioners and offered the insured the further 
bait of the reduction of their pension age to 65 within two years, 
That this was a Party measure has, hitherto, been assumed from 
the attack mounted on its contributory basis by the Labour Party 
traditionalists. It had, however, been devised by a very strong 
committee of officials, then reviewing social] security issues 
generally under Sir John Anderson, whose advice Baldwin would 
seem to have sought privately, in the last days of his previous 
Administration, as to how far he could safely go in responding to 
pressure from Chamberlain and others in his Cabinet for an out- 
right commitment to abolish the ‘thrift disqualification’. Nor is 
there now any real doubt that some, at least, of the Labour 
leadership had been preparing to ‘sell’ the officials’ plan to the 
Party faithfuls when the 1924 Election supervened.* 

In their 1924 Election manifesto the Conservatives had looked 
forward to the early introduction ofa contributory scheme offering 
the prospect of pensions ‘from an earlier age and of a sub- 
stantially larger amount’. I can now reveal that this pledge was 
based on an altogether more ambitious and forward-looking plan 
of genuine social insurance on which Chamberlain had been 

*The knowledge of this seems to have been largely responsible for the 
haste and secrecy in which the 1925 Act was prepared. Even the Cabinet had 
not been told of its existence before it came forward with the rest of the 
Budget measures. Yet Churchill had, at an earlier stage, expressed a strong 


wish for wide consultations aimed at securing all-Party support and his 
Teluctance to proceed without this. 
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working while out of office. This had none of the immediate 
attractions of the officials’ proposals, nor could it have been 
mounted so quickly. But a combination of the two plans might 
have avoided most of our subsequent difficulties in the pensions 
field. 

The 1925 Act had seemingly disposed of the ‘thrift disqualifica- 
tion’ issue in the field of State pensions. It had also, by its con- 
tributions, helped Ministers to contain the rising Exchequer cost 
of the Asquith pension and provided them with a new argument 
in resisting political pressures for its enlargement. But it provided 
no protection against the increasing respectability, as well as the 
better standards, of Poor Law supplementation of pensions after 
Chamberlain’s 1929 local government reforms. The outbreak of 
war in 1939 compelled some further action for pensioners, if only 
to relieve local authorities facing a rapidly increasing burden. The 
T.U.C, and the Labour Party had long been pressing for a sub- 
stantial increase of the 10s. pension on a retirement basis and now 
offered their backing for higher contributions to pay for this. On 
this basis the local authorities could seemingly have carried on; 
but the Government resisted any increase of the pension and, 
instead, forced through legislation to give the previously estab- 
lished Unemployment Assistance Board the considerable task of 
taking over in war time the whole business of supplementing 
pensions. Why a Government headed by the sponsors of the 1925 
Act should, even as a temporary war measure, have insisted on 
reverting to such an Asquithian approach to State pensions is a 
mystery still to be unveiled. Even more strange is the reduction of 
the woman’s pension age to 60, included in the same Act. 

As the war went on and the 10s. pension remained unimproved, 
the cost of supplementation rose rapidly. The Beveridge Report 
used brave words about the need for insurance to be better than 
assistance but his proposed method for achieving this in the 
pensions field was an obvious non-starter. In 1946 the new Labour 
Government tried to restore parity by a ‘once for all’ increase of 
the insurance pensions to what appeared to be the Beveridge 
rates, but the Assistance Board standards had gone ahead of 
Beveridge and the operation left Jarge numbers still being 
supplemented. During the next five years, assistance went further 
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ahead while the insurance pensions stayed at their 1946 rates. 
Since then there have been many upward adjustments of both; 
there have also been continuous efforts to overcome reluctance to 
claim supplementation, culminating in the Social Security Act of 
1966. In the result, while we have succeeded in providing for those 
now old on a standard which is relatively high as well as accept- 
able, we have drifted further and further away from the Beveridge 
social and economic objective of an insurance pension which 
would only need to be supplemented in the really exceptional 
case. 

The publication of the Labour Party’s national superannuation 
proposals in 1957 brought into our politics, for the first time, the 
idea that earnings-related benefits and contributions might have 
a part to play in British social insurance. The Conservative 
Government's use of the principle in their 1959 graduated 
pensions legislation failed, however, to enlist the Labour Party’s 
support. The present Government has, accordingly, until last 
year financed its pension and other flat-rate benefit improvement 
without the use of the graduated pension scheme - despite the 
relief to lower-paid workers’ contributions which it had been one 
of the objects of that scheme to make possible. A reversal of this 
policy has now enabled a large part of the cost of last year’s pen- 
sion and other increases to be covered by an expansion of the gra- 
duated scheme. This has brought into contribution liability earn- 
ings between the old pensions ceiling of £18 a week and the £30 
fixed for earnings-related short-term benefits in 1966. And it has 
been accompanied by a Government promise to givein future gra- 
duated pensions (including those earned in the past) the protection 
against loss of value which has hitherto been reserved for flat-rate 
benefits. This important promise would seem to compel a major 
reconstruction of the graduated pension scheme, even if the 
present Government should not succeed with their legisla- 
tion based on their new national superannuation proposals, 
published as a White Paper in the beginning of last year and 
designed to be brought into effect in 1972. It is upon these 
proposals that discussion of future British pensions policy is now 
concentrated. 

Since 1966 (when the Asquith scheme was at last wound up - 
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such is the political longevity of pension promises we have had a 
single system of means-tested payments under the supervision of 
the Supplementary Benefits Commission. Now every married 
pensioner who is a householder is guaranteed at least £8 7s. a 
week pius the full cost of his rent and rates. In addition, he will 
have ‘disregarded’ (1) up to £2 a week earnings of himself or of 
his wife and (2) various other resources within an overall 
limit of £2 a week of which the most important is the first £1 of 
any private pension. To set against this we have the standard 
National Insurance pension which, for a couple, is now £8 2s. a 
week. Even if one puts the rent and rates of the couple at no more 
than £2 10s. a week, the gap between the two standards is £2 15s. 
a week and, unless there should be a drastic reversal of policies 
which have been pursued by all governments since 1946, we must 
expect that this gap will go on increasing at least as fast as the 
general movement of earnings. Allowing for the £1 pension 
‘disregard’ and the higher rents and rates which present workers 
will carry into retirement, only an occupational pension of £5 a 
week or so would now seem to offer a reasonable prospect of 
doing without supplementation on retirement and then, perhaps, 
only for a few years. This is the current measure of the ‘thrift 
disqualification’ in our State pensions and, allowing for changes 
in earnings and pension levels, it would seem to be very much 
what it was when contributory pensions were introduced 45 
years ago. 

The British system of State pensions has, since 1925, been 
unique in its determination to bring within a single system of 
administration and popular respect (a) a guarantee, backed by the 
general tax system, to every citizen of a minimum standard of 
livelihood in old age; (b) a scheme of ‘insurance’ pensions paid 
without means-test, in return for contributions exacted com- 
pulsorily during working years. The primary object of (b) has 
been to prevent people — not just workers but all citizens — having 
recourse to (a) in old age; but bound up with this from the start 
has been the further objective of providing contributors with a 
strong base, free of means-test, on which to build more for them- 
selves. A flat-rate scheme which is universal in its coverage meets 
both objectives, but only if its rate is high enough; despite the 
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ways in which pension can be increased (for deferred retirement 
since 1948, and for graduated contributions since 1961) the 
scheme is still widely thought of as producing fhe pension. 

This dualism in the British pension system creates, as I sug- 
gested in the beginning of this article, a political tension which is 
a continual threat to the stability of the whole system unless it can 
be resolved; and, as Beveridge saw, it can only be resolved in one 
way which makes sense; namely, by building up the contributory 
pension to the point where the means-tested alternative becomes 
unimportant to ordinary people. If no politically acceptable way 
of achieving this can be found, we must realize that the alterna- 
tive may be the withdrawal of political support for the contribu- 
tory principle by the general mass of workers, leaving the general 
taxpayer to foot the whole, instead of only a comparatively small 
portion, of our present State pensions bill amounting to some- 
thing like £2,000 million a year. But, as the Government has 
made clear in their 1969 White Paper, any threat to the State 
system of insurance pensions is also a threat to the occupational 
pension provision made by, or for, modestly remunerated 
workers, the expansion of which during recent years has done so 
much to support the nation’s need for more investment, and 
especially for investment based on genuine personal savings. So 
far this threat has been seen only as one to further expansion, but 
it could just as easily show itself in demands for the winding up, 
or cutting back, of schemes and in individual requests for the 
return of contributions for spending during working life, all of 
which imply disinvestment. 

How real are these threats? They would never have arisen if 
we, as a nation, had been able to cash in on the enthusiasm for the 
insurance principle engendered during the war by the Beveridge 
Report, and been able to show a clear prospect that the national 
insurance pension would make recourse to what was then 
national assistance in old age sornething only for the exceptional 
case. That enthusiasm has evaporated but we have, nevertheless, 
been living with a situation in which the means-tested provision 
has been substantially better than the basic insurance pension 
ever since supplementary pensions started in 1940; it may well be 
asked why our present ramshackle pensions structure should not 
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hold together for a few more years and give the politicians time in 
which to resolve their differences and those of the various power- 
ful interests in this field. I should very much like to believe that 
we can count on this because, now that we have the Government's 
new national superannuation proposals, it is clear that there must 
be a substantial further period of debate and uncertainty before 
we can hope to arrive at anything like a national solution of our 
pension problems. There are, however, factors in the present 
situation which point to a greater need for urgency. First, there is 
the actual size of the present gap. I have suggested that, in the 
case of a married couple, this must now be put at something like 
£5 a week; as a measure of its significance, we have the evidence 
provided by the government that the total non-State resources of 
most pensioners are quite small and also their estimate that, of all 
occupational pensions being paid in 1967, 40 per cent were for 
less than £2 a week and 60 per cent for less than £4 a week, We 
are also told that the growth of occupational provision for 
workers is now meeting with resistance based on a better under- 
standing of the value of the supplementary pension. 

An important new factor may be the psychological effect of the 
concentration of political and pensioner interest on the means- 
tested approach to provision for old age brought about by the 
Social Security Act of 1966, which has gone about as far as it is 
possible to go in the direction of making the supplementary 
pension as respectable, as understandable and as easy to get as the 
insurance pension itself. Even the new name ‘supplement’ may 
be thought to imply that it is a part of one’s insurance rights. Such 
ideas must now be reinforced by the hard fact that nearly a third 
of ail national insurance pensioners qualify for a supplement. 
Actions speak louder than words and people are much more 
likely to judge the real intentions of government from what they 
see in their daily lives and their own families than by political 
promises, even when translated into legislation. In terms of the 
parents and elderly relatives of today’s workers, the proportion 
with supplements must already be more than a third and could be 
very sensitive to any further widening of the gap. The ordinary 
worker’s acceptance of a means-tested pension as the normal 
provision for old age may, therefore, not be far off; if so, it is 
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likely to express itself, as it has successfully done in Australia, not 
in support for contributory State pensions but in demands for 
much bigger ‘disregards’ of personal resources under the means 
test. 

I must leave the reader to judge the strength of these various 
factors for himself. For myself I find it difficult to escape from the 
conclusion that the nation will sooner or later be forced to accept 
what may be a drastic reduction in its supplementary pension 
standards unless our present ambiguities can be resolved in an 
agreed programme for the planned expansion of contributory 
pensions aimed primarily at securing the maximum possible 
saving in supplementary pension expenditure in ways which 
will neither provoke destructive counter-pressures for further 
supplementary pension improvements, nor increase the burden 
on those with low incomes who stand least to gain from such a 
programme, and whose flat-rate contributions have been almost 
recklessly increased in recent years. A programme of this sort 
cannot be electorally popular. The better off must find them- 
selves paying more, either as contributors or as taxpayers, while 
the lower paid will still be inclined to say ‘thank you for nothing’. 
Lloyd George made the same point when contributions for 
pensions were first introduced, but added that they were neverthe- 
less necessary to preserve taxable capacity for social needs which 
could not be met in this way. This lack of political appeal could 
be a blessing in disguise so long as it does not promote inaction. 

The Government in its new national superannuation proposals 
would seem to have had divided aims. On the one hand it is 
seeking to use the earnings-related (graduated) principle to meet 
the threats which | have been discussing, and set us back on the 
road to realizing the Beveridge idea of a basic State pension free of 
means-test in all but an insignificant number of cases. One may 
argue about methods but the objective is one which must 
command general support. The Government’s second aim is 
directed at the employed; it seeks, through compulsory earnings- 
related contributions, to bring about as quickly as possible a 
situation in which they will be provided with State earnings- 
related pensions (or the equivalent under an occupational pen- 
sions scheme, within limits laid down) going well beyond the 
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requirements of their first aim. This part of the Government’s 
proposals may or may not be an improvement on the Beveridge 
plan.* I express no opinion. What is inescapable is that these 
wider aims have made the whole programme party political; so 
that if it fails to secure acceptance pensions reform may be back 
in the melting pot for a further period of years, after which 
solutions now available may have become inadequate. In the rest 
of this article I propose to discuss principles which might have 
guided the reform of our existing pension structure if the 
Government had been prepared to reserve for separate discussion 
its desire to see a much wider participation of the State in the 
provision made for the old age of present workers. 

J start from the point that reform must have the widest possible 
national backing and must be capable of retaining that backing 
even though argument continued on other issues. Secondly, the 
arrangements must be a lot easier on the lower paid than they 
have been in recent years; but this should be achieved by the 
intelligent use of support by the general taxpayer, not by making 
insurance contributions themselves a form of re-distributive 
taxation; thirdly, if it is to last, the scheme must be demonstrably 
fair between the different generations of contributors and pen- 
sioners and within the field of pensioners, present and future ones; 
fourthly, it must give the certainty that its steady development will 
put the great mass of younger workers above the need for supple- 
mentation in their old age; finally, its structure must give confi- 
dence that it will not be deflected from its purpose by short- 
sighted political action. 

The credit which any Administration may hope to get from 
such a programme can only be for their practical good sense and 
concern for the future in dealing with a very difficult set of 
problems; and perhaps this is as much as anyone has a right to 
expect in political life. But there will be many, whose judgement 
must be respected, who will question whether the drift towards 
reliance on supplementary pensions as the normal provision for 
old age can be arrested and turned back by any programme of 


*Beveridge himself would probably not have regarded it in this light. 
* Management of one's income is an essential element of a citizen's freedom’ 
is a quotation from his Report. (Para. 21.) 
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Steady development from our present base. They may suggest 
that something altogether more spectacular is required for suc- 
cess. I do not believe that, in our complex situation, this approach 
can make political sense. My reasons will perhaps best emerge 
from an examination of a number of such ideas: 


(1) A straight once-for-all increase of the national insurance 
pension to the supplementary pension level, in the spirit of what 
was done in 1925 and attempted again in 1946. This would, of 
course, cost a lot of money; but the decisive objection is political. 
Before 1948 to be a pensioner was identified in the public mind 
with having been a modestly remunerated, probably manual, 
worker all one’s life. For such, a general lift was politically 
acceptable. But the scheme has now been all-inclusive for twenty- 
one years. The idea of raising large extra revenues today simply 
in order to increase the pensions of those who, by definition, are 
not poor, and many of whom must be very well off, does not 
strike me as a feasible political operation. 

(2) Beveridge in his Report rather naively proposed a variant 
of (1) in which the insurance pension would be increased to the 
means-test level in ten pre-determined biennial stages. This met 
with no political support at the time and would clearly be even 
less politically sustainable than the crash programme in (1). 

(3) A still more spectacular proposal, which has recently met 
with some rather surprising support, is to dispense with the 
insurance scheme altogether and provide instead a tax-financed 
citizenship pension high enough to absorb most, if not all, 
present supplementary pension entitlements. Again, this would be 
costly and again the decisive objections are to be found else- 
where. They are: 

(a) As in (1) and (2), almost all the additional money would go 
to increase the State’s payments to people who were not poor, 
while those who had proved their poverty would get nothing. 

(b) There would be the most bitter complaints, absent from the 
previous proposals, that people were losing all the advantage 
they had expected to gain for their past payment of insurance 
contributions; those who have wrestled with the problem of 
differentials in industry should appreciate this point. 
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(c) The proposal is often made to depend on an identification 
of insurance contributions with taxation, made by some modem 
economists, which I believe to be profoundly false. The link 
between the individual’s own contributions and his benefits has 
always been seen, not only here but all over the world, both as an 
encouragement to pay contributions and as a restraint on 
political demands for better benefits at somebody else’s expense. 
Nor do I see how ear-marking a particular source of revenue or 
inventing a new tax to pay for the pensions can really help. 

(4) The next proposal is more subtle and has the great attrac- 
tion of, seemingly, not costing anything initially. Those on 
pension, whether supplemented or not, would continue to have 
their payments increased, more or less in line, so that there 
would be no disturbance of relativities in the field where political 
pressures will always be strongest. But each year’s ‘new’ insur- 
ance pensioners would get an additional lift in their basic 
pensions over those of the preceding year until all ‘new’ pensions 
were being awarded at something like the supplementary pension 
level. This is, in fact, the national superannuation proposal for 
self-employed people. It is also, though less obviously, how those 
working for employers will be dealt with in its benefit formula 
which is geared to produce, by stages over twenty years and on 
very favourable terms, a pension equivalent to the supplementary 
pension for every man whose earnings come to no more than 
half the general average. I believe that the Government has been 
wise in refusing to risk, among those already retired, any dis- 
turbance of the balance between an individual’s insurance and 
supplementary pension entitlements established at the point of 
retirement. But what is one to think of an arrangement under 
which there will arrive each year in the pensioner field some 
700,000 newcomers, virtually all with substantially higher basic 
pensions than those of the previous group? And in many cases 
the new arrivals will not have been paying as high contributions 
as their predecessors. Strains of this sort within a reformed 
pension scheme are particularly dangerous because they can so 
easily force concessions to existing (older) pensioners which must 
bring in question the supplementary pension standard to which 
the whole structure is geared. We should then be back where we 
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Started but at a level which might be beyond the capacity of an 
already strained economy, as well as the willingness of younger 
people, to support. 

(5) The previous ideas have all been concerned to secure a 
quick improvement in the basic non-means-tested pension level. 
T now turn to a proposal which would make this result incidental 
to a much wider operation in a scheme of earnings-related 
pensions whereby the whole structure of benefits based on the 
contribution record would be brought forward, so that, after a 
limited term of years, every new pensioner would have the same 
entitlement as if he had contributed for a lifetime. Since the 
Government has incorporated this idea (with a twenty years 
maturity period) in their new pension proposals, it needs parti- 
cularly careful examination. In the past this kind of thing has 
proved acceptable in the flat-rate scheme (but only as an Ex- 
chequer liability). The device has also been used in launching 
earnings-related schemes in other countries which, having no 
competing call on their resources, have been embarrassed by the 
prospect of collecting enormous sums in contributions for years 
to come without any substantial outgoings on pensions; we have 
seen how Asquith, sixty years ago, criticized the funded German 
scheme on this account. But Ministers here will never be embar- 
rassed by the absence of claimants for the immediate spending of 
any surplus in the accounts of its pension scheme. The political 
problem for them will always be that of preventing the build-up 
of future pensions being undermined by pressures on behalf of 
existing pensioners. The Government has, indeed, acknowledged 
the strength of such pressures by adopting, in its new version of 
national superannuation, ‘pay-as-you-go’ finance, about which I 
shall have more to say later. 

Given a choice I should expect public policy to favour the 
young rather than the middle-aged contributor in a reformed 
pension scheme; on the two grounds that the young have greater 
family responsibilities and that they can so much more easily, by 
emigration, rid themselves of the heavy burden of supporting this 
country’s old people. My conclusion is, however, that within the 
working population any kind of age favouritism must be political 
dynamite. The twenty years maturity period suggested in the 
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government's new scheme means that, from its start, every young 
man will pay two and a half times as much as a man then aged 45 
or over, will pay for his pension* — almost certainly in the end more 
than three times as much, because of the increases in the per- 
centage level of contributions which are in prospect. This basic 
injustice between the generations will be much accentuated by the 
fact that the beneficiaries of the privileged treatment will not be 
the age-group’s poorer members, who will still have to rely on 
supplementary pension when they come to retirement. They will 
be the better off (some of them very well off indeed) and they will, 
to a large extent, be people who already have the assurance of 
receiving substantial occupational pensions which their younger 
successors may never acquire because such rights will have been 
cut back for them, to take account of any bigger State pension. 

The young are not the only ones who might resent this privileged 
treatment of the better-off middle-aged. A requirement of 
successful reform is to avoid, as far as may be, any suggestion 
that existing pensioners are being badly treated. What must be 
their reaction when they hear politicians talking of the high 
pensions which ‘quick maturity’ will soon be producing for 
(some) members of the new scheme? They would not be slow to 
realize that the bigger pensions could not have been paid for by 
the recipients’ own contributions to the new scheme and would 
suggest that the extra money would have been better spent on 
them. Nor might they be far wrong in seeing it this way; the 
rapid growth of pensions expenditure which quick maturity is 
designed to promote must bring forward the painful day when a 
Government has to choose between withholding an expected 
general increase and asking for an increase in the percentage levy 
on earnings. Finally, there is the point that all these risks of 
political shipwreck would be run for the sake of an arrangement 
which, in terms of supplementary pension expenditure saved, 
must be about the least rewarding of all. 

The practical question in politics is never just ‘where do we 
go?’ but ‘where (and how) do we go from here?’ and when, as in 
this case, the journey will be a long one, ‘how can we be sure of 


*i.e. ignoring present scheme records, which will have been phased out 
over the twenty years. 
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keeping on course?’ I believe that the reform of our present 
pension system, if it is to have a reasonable chance of success, 
must start from, and grow naturally out of, the present complex 
network of rights, obligations and expectations, and must never 
do violence either to our sense of what is fair or to the deep- 
seated feeling which has informed this country’s approach to 
pensions from the beginning, that we are all in one boat together. 
My examination of ‘instant’ remedies for present difficulties 
points to the conclusion that it will not only be unwise to risk any 
disturbance of relativities now established between supplemented 
and non-supplemented pensioners, but also between present 
and future pensioners in their basic entitlements. This suggests 
that even in a fully earnings-related structure there wil! have to be 
retained a ‘basic’ amount of contributions which entitles one to 
something very like the flat-rate pension which millions of pen- 
sioners must go on receiving for many years to come. Because 
of this the choice between a fully earnings-related scheme and a 
flat-rate one with earnings-related addition is not a great political 
divide, but a technical matter; and the arguments do not point all 
one way. There is a tendency to confuse the issue with that of 
getting rid of weekly insurance stamps. The Government has 
made the excellent suggestion that the whole insurance contribu- 
tion liability should be an annual rather than a weekly one, and I 
do not see why there should not be a universal obligation to make 
at Jeast a minimum annual payment (direct or through the 
P.A.Y.E. machinery) except, of course, in cases of proved 
poverty. Nor, as I suggest later, is there any reason why this 
basic obligation should be as onerous as it has been. 

It also follows that reductions in the need for supplementation 
can only safely come about now in three ways: 

(a) By the identification of groups within the existing scheme 
for whom special treatment can be justified as removing or 
mitigating a present injustice; I make two such suggestions later. 

(b) By additions to the basic level for which individuals 
qualify, either by paying bigger contributions under an earnings- 
(or income-) related scheme or by staying at work longer and 
earning ‘increments’. 

(c) Through membership of an occupational pension scheme. 
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All these ways of adding to the basic entitlement must be given 
their fullest scope and support one another if a convincing rate of 
progress is to be maintained towards the Beveridge objective of an 
insurance pension making the means-tested alternative unneces- 
sary in all but the really exceptional case. 


I will take first the question of occupational pensions and ‘con- 
tracting-out’. Much of the ground here has now been covered in 
the Government’s national superannuation White Paper. It 
would seem to be generally accepted that the essential require- 
ment for a healthy development of occupational pensions, not 
restricted to the better-off members of the community, is a strong 
non-means-tested State pension. That such a pension cannot be 
made strong enough for the purpose unless it is, at least in part, 
earnings-related has been accepted since the 1959 Act which in- 
troduced graduated pension as an addition to the flat-rate. The 
plan of that Act enabled significant relief to be given to the con- 
tributions of lower-paid workers and has now been used again for 
that purpose by the present Government. The fact that it has not, 
seemingly, had any effect on the need for supplementation is only 
partly because it was not enlarged for so long. At least as impor- 
tant is the fact that both the record of contributions under the 
scheme and the benefit- paid in respect of them could not be 
adjusted in line with the general movement of earnings or even 
prices. This limitation flowed inevitably from the contracting-out 
arrangements made for members of occupational pension 
schemes. The underlying idea, supported at the time by both the 
main political parties,* was that any earnings-related expansion 
of the State scheme would be liable to conflict with provision 
already being made in good occupational pension schemes; and 
that, therefore, a choice must be allowed whether to come into the 
scheme or stay on the flat-rates and make the same additional 
provision independently. In practice, once the option had been 
taken up in a big way a crisis was bound to arise as soon as the 
State proposed to increase or change its earnings-related pensions 
or even alter its contribution liabilities. Must the State refrain 


*In their manifesto for the 1964 General Election, the Labour Party 
specifically endorsed this part of the 1959 Act. 
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from doing what might seem quite reasonable in its own field 
because the contracted-out schemes could not do likewise? Or 
must it face them with the choice between coming into line or 
losing their contracted-out status altogether? Or could it take the 
political risk of leaving those who were contracted-out without 
something which members of the State scheme would enjoy? 
The Actuarial professional bodies were quick to point out the 
difficulties for both parties of tying State action down in this way. 
They argued that no one could or should be excluded from the 
rights or the obligations of full membership in a State scheme; 
they also suggested that there might instead be a more limited 
option (since come to be known as ‘abatement’) by which, in 
consideration of a fixed monetary discount from each member’s 
State contribution, schemes might undertake, in effect, to provide 
an equivalent amount towards whatever State pension might 
eventually become due to the member. 

Although the present Government has made an abatement 
option an important feature of its new national superannuation 
scheme, it has not so far proposed to bring the contracting-out 
arrangements made under the original Act into line with the new 
policy. What might have seemed to be a major obstacle — the 
absence of machinery for collecting earnings-related contribu- 
tions from those contracted-out — was removed in 1966 when 
earnings-related contributions were made general for short-term 
insurance benefits. These contributions have been allowed to 
count for pension as well; so that, since 1966, no one earning 
more than £9 a week has been altogether excluded from the 
scheme of graduated pensions. To cover a large part of the cost of 
this year’s flat-rate pension and benefit increases, the Government 
has now substantially enlarged the graduated pension scheme, 
but without any corresponding enlargement of the right to 
contract-out. This development came after the Government’s 
White Paper and has already forced an important modification of 
one of its proposals, with the result that the bottom has been 
knocked out of contracting-out as originally envisaged. The 
Government has now promised that all graduated pension to 
which title has been acquired in the past, or which may be ac- 
quired in future, will be treated as a part of the flat-rate pension 
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when increases are next being made. Whatever happens to the 
Government’s own legislative proposals, abatement must now be 
accepted as the only practicable way in which special treatment 
can be given to occupational pensions in our State scheme. I 
assume, in what follows, that the change-over has been com- 
pleted and that those previously contracted-out are liable for full 
earnings-related contributions and qualifying for extra pension 
benefits accordingly, except in so far as they may be covered by 
an abatement arrangement. There are, of course, snags even in 
the abatement concept. The ages of those concerned are a very 
important factor in establishing fair terms; so is their tax status 
so long as Chancellors persist in refusing tax relief for State, but 
not for private, pension contributions. Difficulties of this sort are, 
however, largely a matter of size and should not be serious in 
relation to the sort of State scheme I am discussing. As compared 
with the existing contracting-out arrangements, the new approach 
is much more helpful to those seeking to maintain and develop 
occupational pension schemes covering lower-paid workers and 
will thus give them their best chance of helping the State scheme 
in its task of reducing the need for supplementation in old age. 

I have already explained why I consider it impossible to 
envisage a reformed scheme in which everybody is always 
advancing his or her pension rights beyond those of present pen- 
sioners; nor do IJ believe that this is at all necessary in order to 
arrive, or even to arrive more quickly, at our objective. To 
ensure that, in an earnings-related State pension scheme, the 
great mass of younger workers can confidently look forward to 
being above the means-tested level in retirement there is no 
need to take as one’s starting point that statistical phantom — 
the worker with half-average earnings throughout life. In the real 
world people will expect to do better than this. My starting point 
must be the contributions required of all citizens to help pay for 
the flat-rate pension which binds past and present contributors 
together. For the rest, benefits and contributions must be 
earnings- (or income-) related. This has two enormous advant- 
ages. (1) It gives people the opportunity of: paying more (and 
therefore qualifying for more) when they are doing well, and 
paying only the minimum (if they do not qualify for exemption) 
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when they are not. (2) One can then concentrate the Treasury’s 
genera] subvention to the scheme on those with low earnings or 
incomes. This is a technical matter; but it means that for those 
paying graduated contributions the flat-rate benefit can be made 
cheaper than it otherwise would have been without depriving 
even the highest-paid contributors of ‘value for money’ in their 
total pension rights. 

In these ways it should not be impossible to give even those 
whose prospects in life are modest the expectation of a sub- 
stantial earnings-related addition to their flat-rate pensions, 
provided the contributions are recorded, as the Government now 
propose, in terms of the level of earnings at the time they were 
paid. This last is absolutely essential both to show that the 
pension will really reduce one’s prospect of having to rely on the 
supplement in old age and to preserve fairness between contribu- 
tions made at different stages of one’s life. As will have been plain 
from my criticism of ‘quick maturity’ ideas, every contribution, 
tevalued in this way, should count equally — any subvention to 
the lower paid being made in the basic pension contribution. 
This equality of treatment of all earnings-related contributions 
should extend to women as well as men. This is at present com- 
plicated by the fact that women are allowed to claim pension five 
years earlier than men. The 1959 Graduated Pensions scheme, 
nevertheless, managed to achieve equality between the sexes in 
the value of the extra retirement pension it provided in return for 
its earnings-related contributions.* The principle also appeared 
to have the endorsement of the present Government when it en- 
larged that scheme last year without altering its pension formula, 
This makes it all the more regrettable that the current legislation 
reverts to the earlier National Superannuation proposal which 
was to extend the post-1940 sex inequality of the flat-rate scheme 
to the whole of our future provision for old age. 

Earnings-related pensions must, of course, have the same pro- 
tection against Joss of value as that accorded to the flat-rate and 


*That the statutory rates are lower for women than for men is because 
they are for retirement at age 60. A woman who defers her claim until 65 
gets much the same pension for her contributions as a man claiming at that 
age. 
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supplementary pension. My omission to say that they should be 
kept in line with the movement of earnings is deliberate. Doubt- 
less this is what will usually happen; but there may be good 
reasons why, at particular times, a faster or slower rate of growth 
might be called for by general financial policy. As bigger insur- 
ance pensions begin to bite into Treasury expenditure on supple- 
mentary benefits, Ministers are bound to come under strong 
pressure to use the savings to raise supplementary pension 
standards. To protect Ministers from such pressures and to 
convince people that the scheme really will catch up on supple- 
mentation, there must, I believe, be an absolutely firm statutory 
provision to prevent supplementary pension standards (not for- 
getting the provision made for rent and rates) being advanced 
faster than insurance pension rates. So important is this point 
that the Treasury might be wise to pledge themselves, in advance, 
that such savings would be used to support the general level of 
Pensions. 

The present flat-rate contributions are, admittedly, too high for 
general enforcement in a universal scheme. They have been made 
to carry, not only the cost of the pensions to which they give title, 
but a substantial flat-rate Health Service tax and a share of the 
cost of past ‘quick maturity” and similar concessions which, on 
the Beveridge scheme of finance, would ail have fallen on general 
taxation. I have, however, explained how it is possible to reduce 
the flat-rate contributions for all who are in an earnings-related 
pension scheme while still confining the effective benefit of this to 
the scheme’s lower-paid members. The Government has now 
proposed a rather different method of doing the same thing for 
workers within the P.A.Y.E. system. For the rest it would seem to 
have abandoned the struggle for a universal system and only 
proposes to enforce flat-rate contributions (at a higher rate) from 
self-employed people earning more than £11 a week. I am not 
prepared to abandon the search so easily. None of us is exempt 
from the risk of being poor in old age, and I believe that there is 
great value in the British idea of a universal citizenship pension 
for which we are all compelled to contribute regularly while we 
can. There is more to this than sentiment. The factors which have 
made the present flat-rate contributions so high will still be there 
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in a fully graduated scheme. One cannot get more than a pint out 
of a pint pot and if the scheme is to be made attractive to the 
lower paid without more help from the Exchequer it can hardly 
escape being a burden on those with higher earnings. They may 
well begin to ask why they alone should be carrying the cost of 
subsidizing the lower paid: more specifically, why the better-off 
self-employed and non-employed should be excused from making 
a contribution at least as big as their own. Nor may those with 
modest resources who would still like to keep up their title to the 
State pension be best pleased to see what they have missed by not 
being within the P.A.Y.E. machinery. The most hopeful line of 
attack on the problem would seem to be to extend the earnings- 
related principle to other groups. In the modem world self- 
employment is becoming more and more mixed up with working 
for an employer in all sorts of ways and in very many people’s 
lives and it is, indeed, often suggested that present tax and 
insurance requirements give a positive incentive to many workers 
to make themselves technically ‘self-employed’. It should, 
surely, now be accepted that a group whose economic and social 
circumstances vary so widely should neither be exempt from the 
obligation nor deprived of the advantages of earnings-relation in 
their State pensions. Other countries, including the U.S.A. and 
Canada, seem to have found no difficulty in bringing the self- 
employed within their earnings-related pension systems and, ten 
years after we embodied the principle in our own arrangements 
we ought not to be held up by ‘administrative’ difficulties in 
applying it more widely. I want, however, to go further and 
suggest that, if we are thinking of earnings-relation primarily as a 
means of strengthening our social security in old age, we ought to 
be examining quite seriously whether income rather than earnings 
is not the proper base for what could then properly be designated 
the graduated pension scheme. The idea would seem to solve 
quite a lot of problems including that of providing the present 
flat-rate pension on favourable terms to all sorts of people with 
small incomes (whether earned or not) without having to give the 
same treatment to the better off. Certainly, only on some such 
universal basis can the present refusal of tax relief on earnings- 
related contributions (which is, in effect, a selective increase in 
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the rate of income tax on the earnings in question) be tolerable. 
In such a universal scheme, the collection of contributions 
through P.A.Y.E. would still be possible and the abatement 
principle could then, presumably, be extended to include schemes 
of organized provision for old age by self-employed groups. 

The Government has now made the ceiling for earnings- 
related contributions £30 a week for all purposes. This is very 
much the same as the one-and-a-half times average-carnings 
limit proposed for national superannuation. It seems to me to 
provide about the right base for the more modest kind of 
graduated pension scheme which I have been discussing. I deal 
later with the principles on which the actual rate of contribution 
should be fixed in relation to the benefit structure. 

‘Awful!’ wrote Churchill in 1925 in the margin of a paper from 
the Government Actuary gloomily surveying the very heavy 
burden of old-age dependency which he foresaw must fall upon 
this country’s workers at about the present time. Beveridge rightly 
argued that the problem could only be effectively dealt with if all 
who could were encouraged to stay at work longer. Unfortunately 
his recommendations were at variance with his principles. His 
suggestion that the State pension should not start to be paid until 
the contributor had actually retired was good, but his other idea 
that the insurance fund should try to save money thereby was 
positively retrograde as compared with the previous scheme of 
unconditional age pensions; it may be at the bottom of most of 
the continuing criticism of the retirement principle and of the 
the earnings rule which goes with it. In the early fifties increasing 
concern about the burden of old-age dependency facing the 
country led to the appointment of the Phillips Committee, which 
favoured a substantial increase in the minimum ages for State 
pension; and of the Watkinson Committee which, more realisti- 
cally and on better information, emphasized the value of positive 
inducements to stay at work longer, the need for flexibility in the 
age at which pension could be claimed and, above all, the 
importance of breaking the idea that the minimum pension ages 
of the State insurance scheme had anything to do with employ- 
ment retirement practices. Despite all this concern and good 
advice, Beveridge’s muddleheaded approach is still painfully 
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evident in discussions of the retirement principle; nor, despite the 
mounting evidence that more and more workers are retiring (or 
being retired) earlier, does the Government now seem to have any 
belief that anything can be done about it. 

The increments of flat-rate pension offered for postponed 
retirement have never, at any time since they started in 1948, 
matched the pension foregone and the extra contributions paid 
during the extension of working life.* During all these years those 
who have been staying on at work have, in effect, been helping to 
pay for the pensions of those who stop work before or at the 
State’s minimum pension age ~ usually because they can afford to 
do so. This basic unfairness has been greatly accentuated by the 
total exclusion of these increments from all the up-ratings of the 
flat-rate pension which have taken it from its initial 26s. to its 
present £5 a week. The 1959 Act’s pension rates have, however, 
always given postponed retirement its full value. When the 
Government enlarged the graduated scheme and also promised 
its pensions the usual protection against loss of value, it only 
remained to bring the flat-rate increments into line. It is, there- 
fore, most disappointing that the current legislation fails to estab- 
lish the basic principles that no one shall be penalized in his 
pension for going on working; and that men shall not be 
treated worse than women in this respect. Yet the Government is 
working on the new and most disquieting assumption that 90 per 
cent will claim pension from the present minimum ages. 

For those approaching their retirement in these inflationary 
days the prospect of being able to earn a very much larger State 
protected pension should be a considerable inducement to stay 
on. But neither this consideration nor the need for fair play in 
national insurance explain why I consider this reform to be so 
important. There is ample evidence to confirm that those who 
continue at work beyond minimum pension age are predominently 
those who have little beyond the State pension to fall back on 
when they can no longer earn. As a group they are therefore 
particularly likely to have to ask for supplementation in their 


*They came nearest to doing so under the Labour Goverament in 1951, 
when five years postponement added 50 per cent to the pension. The corres- 
ponding percentage today is 28. 
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retirement; so money spent on improving their flat-rate pensions 
in this way should — pound for pound — provide greater savings on 
supplementation than any other way of building up the pension 
rights of present workers. And if Ministers should be attracted by 
the idea of making an early ‘dent’ in supplementary pensions 
expenditure they can do it most simply and cheaply, and with no 
risk of repercussions elsewhere, by doing belated justice to all 
those now in retirement who have earned increments since 1948. 
Their case for such a revaluation is much stronger than that of 
other groups left behind on old pension rates to whom Parliament 
has given a sympathetic hearing. 

There remains to be considered the question of the minimum 
pension age itself. The decision, in 1925, to make the State 
pension payable from the fixed age of 65 (and to terminate 
unemployment and health insurance from the same age) must 
have had a considerable influence in shaping the big development 
of occupational pension schemes which followed, and the cus- 
tomary retirement practices so often associated with them. But 
this pattern is now set and I believe that academic economists 
lave an altogether exaggerated idea of the effect which an 
Iteration, either up or down, in the men’s minimum age for 
tate pension would have on their retirement patterns. What is 
much more important is to get right away from the idea that there 
is a pension age and a pension and concentrate, instead, on the 
amount of pension offered for retirement at different ages. When 
the Government say that reduction of the present minimum 
pension age for men would ‘undoubtedly encourage earlier 
retirement’ one feels that they have either not studied the 
facts (including the experience of other countries) or that they 
are thinking in terms of a full ‘subsistence’ pension. This country 
cannot afford to provide anything of the sort for retirement 
before the age of 65; but an option to take a smaller pension 
at an earlier age is likely to be attractive only to men who would 
have retired in any case and who now, while waiting for 
their State pensions, are tempted to exploit other insurance 
benefits. 

What makes it impossible to avoid this question of the 
minimum pension age in any reformed pension scheme is the 
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ghastly mistake (I can call it no Jess), made in 1940 of all years, of 
giving women a five-year advantage in what was then the pension 
age. It seems, at the time, to have been no more than a dodge for 
heading off pressure on the 10s. pension rate itself by enabling 
husbands and wives to get their pensions at the same time in the 
large number of cases where the wife was somewhat younger than 
the husband. But the effect of this age difference today is that a 
woman retiring at the man’s minimum age gets a flat-rate pension 
of £6 8s. a week as against his £5. I cannot believe that a dif- 
ference of this sort can be held indefinitely, especially when men 
are being pressed to allow women full equality of pay and status. 
I do not suggest that the inequality can be quickly removed, but 
we ought to make our plans for reform with this in mind. The way 
I see it coming about is by a gradual reduction of the age from 
which men can claim the existing pension which would, of course, 
also be that for women retiring at age 60. Ultimately we 
should arrive at a broad age-band, 60-70, in which both men and 
women would be free to retire on actuarially-adjusted pension 
rates according to their own desires and the customs of their 
employments. What seems fatal to the establishment of this 
pattern on a basis which the economy of the country could 
support is the Government’s proposal to increase the real value of 
the women’s age 60 pension. If we are ever to establish equal pay, 
the men must, sooner or later, allow the women to catch up; but 
in the pension field it is the women who will have to give way. 
They, too, will be able to improve their pensions by staying longer 
at work. 

A most important aspect of such a development is that, in 
combination with bigger increments, it provides what may well 
be the on/y politically viable way in which the process of replacing 
supplementary pensions by insurance pensions can be speeded 
up on a wide front. The device is also more economical of 
resources than those earlier examined. The effect of reducing the 
present minimum pension age for men by a year would not, as I 
have explained, be that a man now expecting to retire at 65 or 
above would stop woik at 64. Such a man would most probably 
retire as he had expected to do but would then find that his flat- 
Tate pension was substantially bigger than he had been led to ex- 
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pect. The extra would be special to such men; all women, men 
already retired, and those retiring below 65, would not get it. But 
who in these groups could complain? Certainly not men who 
claimed at the earlier age; nor women, who would still have a 
four-year advantage; nor would the existing pensioners be likely 
to object because their successors were getting title to the same 
basic pension as their own a little earlier — it would be merely 
another sign of progress. 

1 have nailed my colours to the mast of equal treatment for men 
and women in whatever State pension arrangements we make for 
the future. But this will not produce a tolerable equality of 
provision in old age unless we can come to terms with the reality 
of most women’s lives. From choice or necessity, during or even 
outside marriage, many will always have long periods in which 
they will not be in paid employment at all, or only there on a part- 
time basis; and during these periods they are unlikely to have 
resources under their own control from which to pay pension 
contributions. The Beveridge solution of excusing married 
women from any compulsion to pay contributions and expecting 
them to rely on inferior and uncertain dependency benefits paid 
for out of higher contributions exacted from all men is now, 
rightly, being abandoned. Since 1961 working married women 
have been required to pay the same contributions as men under 
the graduated pensions scheme; and the present Government 
is now taking the same line in national superannuation where 
almost all the contributions are based on earnings. But this does 
not get us very far. Indeed it poses a new problem in that there 
will then be no recognizable extra contributions being paid by 
husbands, or even by men in general, on which dependency bene- 
fits could be based; nor is there any proposal that a husband 
should give up any of Ais pension rights for this purpose. Ob- 
viously commitments and expectations created by the old 
dependency approach must continue to be honoured; but it now 
seems that any new provision made for women on account of 
marriage must be justified on social grounds — as something for 
which the whole community would wish to pay — rather than on 
account of the insurance status of the husband or a former 
husband. On this approach, we should be glad to protect the 
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pension rights of any woman who had been prevented from earn- 
ing by the care of children, or by her own or her husband’s dis- 
ablement, though we might have reservations about doing it on 
an earnings-related basis. But how must the spectacle of a 
former wife (or even more than one), who had neither paid con- 
tributions nor had children, being endowed with a duplicate of a 
well-to-do husband’s pension record strike other women (married 
or single) paying contributions out of their earnings for a more 
modest pension? And to turn to another proposal, why should 
a woman’s rate of pension be made to depend on the outcome of 
options and alternative calculations ? Has not she as much right 
as aman to know, at all times, how she stands in relation to her 
provision for old age, regardless of what may happen to her 
later? 

With social attitudes and the law changing so fast that mar- 
riage is in danger of becoming rather less than a civil contract 
there is a whole complex of problems, not only for social security 
but for income taxation and for such things as the structure of 
occupational pension provision, which urgently needs to be 
examined completely afresh, away from the preoccupations of 
day-to-day government. Pensions reform, because it is so long- 
term, particularly needs the benefit of such re-thinking before we 
plunge into new arrangements under the influence of thought 
patterns which have lost their validity. With this qualification, 
and simply as a basis for discussion, I make my suggestions as to 
how marriage might be dealt with in a universal scheme of con- 
tributory insurance for old age. First, we must stop trying to deal 
with women in separate categories — as wives, widows, divorceés, 
etc. Instead we must have in mind a woman who, like a man, may 
experience during one lifetime marriage, separation, divorce or 
the loss of a partner through death, and, perhaps, some of these 
things more than once; but with the additional complication, that, 
in any of these situations, she may be prevented from working 
because she must care for children or perhaps elderly relatives or 
a disabled husband; or of course she may, through ail her 
changes of status, be as continuously in paid employment as any 
man. 

The problem of filling in the gaps which most women will have 
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in their pension contribution records is, I think, easier to tackle 
in a scheme of universal insurance based on citizenship and 
income than it is in a scheme which only compels the payment of 
contributions out of earnings. The community could then, for 
example, provide for the direct payment of a woman’s insurance 
contributions while she was caring for her children or the dis- 
abled. But otherwise I can see no reason why pension contribu- 
tions should not be paid for her as for other citizens; out of her 
earnings while in paid employment; by, or on behalf of, those she 
is looking after if she is a single woman; or by her husband if her 
share in the marriage is to keep the home. In this case, however, 
J would like to see the insurance arrangements fully reflect 
the modern view of marriage, not as creating a relationship of 
dependency, but as one of partnership in which assets and res- 
ponsibilities are fully shared. I would, accordingly, make the 
pension contributions of both partners a charge enforceable, like 
tax, against their joint earnings or other income; and, as a 
logical consequence of this, I would arrange for the total of their 
contributions to be divided equally between their insurance 
accounts. This pooling and division of records might be limited 
to the period of the marriage or might be extended to cover those 
which the parties brought into their marriage. I realize that these 
are not the sort of ideas which are likely to secure an easy 
acceptance and that their implications need a lot of working out. 
Nevertheless it would seem that, somehow or other, we shall soon 
be compelled to bring our social security provisions into line 
with modern thinking about marriage, divorce, widowhood, 
and, more generally, about the equal treatment of men and 
women in our society. 

Down to 1959, the Treasury continued to have the undivided 
ultimate responsibility for meeting the cost of pensions out of 
genera] taxation — contributions being regarded as no more than 
a kind of grant-in-aid. The Act which brought in graduated 
pensions also put the finances of the whole scheme on a stronger 
‘insurance’ basis by limiting the Treasury’s responsibility to that 
of paying into the scheme a contribution fixed as a proportion of 
other contributions. That there must be a substantia! Exchequer 
contribution is dictated by three considerations: 
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(1) It is good business to assist those with modest means in 
paying for pensions which would otherwise be a direct and un- 
manageable charge on general taxation.* 

(2) It helps to justify compulsion. 

(3) The scheme’s finances have to carry the heavy consequences 
of past political concessions whereby the full flat-rate pension has 
been provided, notably in 1925 and 1946, for much less than a 
lifetime’s contributions. 


There is no scientific basis on which we can now arrive at a 
proper distribution of State pension costs between general 
taxation and the scheme’s contributors. The idea of proportion- 
ate division which the 1959 Act introduced now seems to be well 
established. If this can be accepted as a fixed point in a reformed 
scheme, it ought to give people the confidence which will come 
from seeing the scheme standing on its own feet and managing 
its own affairs. We have seen how the principle of graduation 
enables the Exchequer contribution to be concentrated within the 
structure of the scheme on the benefits of those with modest 
incomes; obviously, the bigger the proportionate Exchequer 
contribution, the easier it will be to provide an attractive scheme 
on this basis. It is, however, more important that the Exchequer 
contribution, whatever it is, should be a genuine commitment 
which will not be whittled away by such devices as the with- 
drawal of tax relief from contributions or using them as a base 
for exacting levies to help pay for services which are available to 
all. I have also suggested earlier that it might be the path of 
political wisdom for the savings on supplementary pensions to be 
retained in the pensions field. 

My next suggestion should be altogether more attractive to the 
Exchequer. The idea that pay-as-you-go is the natural method of 
financing State pensions seems to derive from nothing more than 
the experience of recent years, when an inadequate contribution 
base has proved unequal to the task of meeting fast-rising pension 
expenditure. An enlarged scheme of earnings or income related 
pensions and contributions introduces an entirely new factor into 


*This idea can be traced back to 1772 when Parliament authorized the 
Poor Law authorities to subsidize and guarantee pensions for old age. 
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this equation. Contribution income will rise automatically in line 
with earnings; but, if individual pensions are also kept adjusted 
to the earnings level, total expenditure on them must rise at a still 
faster rate until that distant day when everyone in retirement may 
be expected to have a pension based on a full record of contribu- 
tions under the new scheme. So far only the German scheme has 
got anywhere near this balancing point between income and 
expenditure, which is truly ‘ pay-as-you-go’. 

Any attempt to finance a new scheme of earnings-related 
pensions on no more than a pay-as-you-go basis during its build 
up must, I fear, be destructive of confidence. It would continually 
face Ministers with the choice between: 


(1) raising contributions as a proportion of current earnings or 
incomes; 

(2) increasing pensions in payment (ine/uding any supplementa- 
tion) less than earnings were going up; or 

(3) increasing the proportionate contribution to the scheme 
from general taxation. 


A scheme with such political choices regularly having to be 
made must always be controversial; as well as leaving those who 
put it forward open to the damaging charge that they are promis- 
ing present electors future benefits for which later generations 
will be called upon to pay a bigger proportion of fheir earnings 
than those who will get the benefits are to pay in the present.* 

The proper method of finance, which has been adopted in other 
countries, and the principle of which has governed our own 
Industrial Injuries insurance scheme since 1948, is to fix at the 
start a percentage contribution on Jiable earnings which, on the 
basis of the best long-range forecasts which can be made, will! be 
sufficient to pay the rising costs of benefit over a period of not 
less than forty years ahead. At regular intervals the calculation 
would be re-done to check that the rate of contribution was still 
adequate. This method of financial control is not funding in the 
sense in which the term is used in private pension finance — the 


*The first version of the earnings-rclated Canada Pension Plan had to be 
withdrawn because of such criticisms. It ultimately passed, with general 
support, on the basis of finance suggested here. 
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State does not have to contemplate the possibility of its own 
demise or, if it does, there is nothing it can do about it. Its 
general presentational advantage would be reinforced by two 
others: 


(1) The extent to which advantage was taken of an abatement 
option would not affect the rate of contributions required of 
those who were full members of the State scheme. This cannot be 
the case with pay-as-you-go finance. 

(2) The pension fund would not only be in surplus from the 
start but would, in all probability, continue to be so indefinitely; 
because the check period would always be moving forward and 
disclosing further liabilities of which account had not previously 
had to be taken. There is no reason why this should give rise to 
alarm; the object of the arrangement is not to cover all future 
liabilities but to ensure stability in the percentage level of con- 
tributions over a long period ahead which must, on any reckon- 
ing, be clear gain. The investment of the surpluses would be 
within the Treasury’s control; but even more important for them 
might be the freeing of Budgetary policy from the chronic 
instability which has affected pensions finance over recent years 
and do give greater freedom in deciding levels of investment and 
current expenditure from time to time. 


Parliament must, of course, keep ultimate control over policy 
but it will exercise this control very much better if it can be freed 
from the detailed consideration of action arising from policies 
already established; and if it also has a recognized source of non- 
political advice on wider issues. The legislation should, after 
defining the starting points and laying down genera! principles to 
control development, provide standing machinery for the adjust- 
ment of rates and figures within the general principles laid down. 
For this and for more general advice, Parliament (and Ministers) 
ought to have the assistance of a strong Commission charged 
with keeping the development of the scheme under continuous 
review and making informatory reports on its progress and 
arising problems. I have in mind the admirable precedent of the 
powers and duties given, in the years before the last war, to the 
Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee which so success~ 
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fully supervised the restoration of the Unemployment Insurance 
scheme after the political battering it had suffered in the years of 
the great depression. 

The Commission would: 


(1) Approve adjustments to keep in line with earnings, prices 
or supplementary pensions levels as the legislation might require. 
The difficult point here is that of the supplementary pension 
level. I assume that Ministers would feel compelled to keep the 
adjustment of this within their own control. They must, however, 
do so in the knowledge that the Commission would then be under 
a statutory obligation to bring forward corresponding adjust- 
ments of contributory pensions, including any necessary increase 
of contribution rates to pay for them. 

(2) Keep Parliament and the public regularly informed about 
the scheme and in particular report on all proposals for changes 
in its regulations after giving interested parties a chance of being 
heard. 

(3) Investigate and report on proposals for new benefits or 
other changes which would require fresh legislation. 

(4) Report at statutory intervals on the adequacy or otherwise 
of the contributions to cover the scheme’s long-term liabilities 
and say what steps (other than a change in the proportionate 
Exchequer contribution) should be taken to correct any devia- 
tion. Ministers would, of course, be free to make other proposals 
but they would then have to demonstrate that these dealt with 
the situation disclosed by the Commission not less adequately 
than theirs. 


I believe that a Commission of this kind would play a most 
valuable part in educating not only Parliament but Government 
and academic opinion, as well as the public at large, in the reali- 
ties of social insurance. The Commission’s existence and reports 
would also give the public the confidence it so much needs that 
the scheme once established would not be blown off course by 
political or financial breezes. 
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CONCLUSION 


In the writing of this article I have been very conscious of the 
exceptionally heavy burden of old-age dependency which our 
_ community now carries,* and of the need to avoid adding to it in 
the present while opening ways in which our younger people can 
decide whether and, if so, through what agency, they will make 
additional provision for their own old age. 

It may be objected that in my search for ways of protecting a 
reformed scheme from short-sighted pressures I have isolated it 
too much from the ups and downs of the economy. I do not think 
so; indeed I hope I have shown, in my discussion of future 
financial policy, how the management of the economy could be 
made easier and more flexible by using the new principle of 
graduation to break away from the chronic instability of pay-as- 
you-go pension finance. We must accept that pension rights once 
acquired cannot be repudiated; but the growth in their cost 
would, as I see it, be finally regulated by the level of the supple- 
mentary pension provision which Ministers could, if they wished, 
keep entirely within their own control. The Commission would 
have no right to propose increases of contributory pensions 


unless Ministers had first taken the initiative in the supplementary 
field. 


*Public funds are now providing about five times as much in total and 
ten times as much per head in pensions for our old people as in family 
allowances for our children. 














Which Social Services Can We Save? 
Brian Lapping* 


IN the next few years the social services are going to be faced with 
money problems so intense that parts of their structure will be 
threatened. The purpose of this essay is to examine why sucha 
threat is imminent and what those concerned to ensure the sur- 
vival and improvement of the social services can do about it. 

The social services seern certain, in the next ten to fifteen years, 
to become much more expensive: a Treasury official addressing 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants con- 
ference in 1967 put the increase in cost of the social services over 
the following ten years at 60 per cent, at constant prices. It seems 
unlikely that gross domestic product will, over the same period, 
have risen by more than 30 per cent. Therefore a choice must be 
faced: can private consumption be kept from growing at a rate 
proportionate to the rate of growth of the economy, in order to 
release resources for the social services? Can defence or other 
Government expenditure be cut back in order to bridge the gap? 
Or must we pare down parts of the social services, in order to 
save and expand other parts? 

It is easy to see why the costs of the social services are going to 
tise so sharply. There are four main reasons. 

First, demographic change. In the next fifteen years the popu- 
lation is likely to rise by more than five million. The bulk of these 
people, probably well over four million, will be in the non- 
productive age groups which make the heaviest demands on the 
social services: those under 15 and over 65. The increase in the 
number of people in the most productive age group, 16 to 64, will 
probably be less than a million. Mark Abrams has estimated 


*The author has written The Labour Government 1964-70 (Penguin, 
1970) and was joint editor of More Power to the People (Longmans, 1968). : 
He has worked as reporter and writer on Commonwealth affairs for the 
Guardian, feature writer for the Financial Times and deputy editor of 
New Society. 
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(New Society, 7 November 1968) that expenditure on health and 
education must rise by 20 per cent in real terms by 1983 merely to 
cover population changes ~ making no allowance for improve- 
ments in standards. 

Second, increased take-up. Successive Governments have 
promised to raise the minimum age at which it is legally per- 
mitted to remove a child from full-time schooling. But before the 
lega! limit has been raised the number staying on beyond the 
present legal limit, 15, has steadily grown. Parents increasingly 
choose to make use of this social service. Consequently demand 
for university places has risen a good deal faster even than the 
Robbins Committee predicted (see The Inipact of Robbins, 
Richard Layard, John King and Claus Moser, Penguin Books, 
1969), Claims for sickness benefit rose by nearly fifty per cent 
between 1954 and 1966 (according to figures published in June 
1968 by the Office of Health Economics), apparently indicating 
that as people's standard of living rises the standard of health they 
require if they are to stay at work rises also. The proportion of 
people of pensionable age who are drawing retirement pensions 
is increasing, as a rising proportion of men retire and draw their 
pension as soon as they are entitled to. And, of course, it is now 
Government policy to encourage people to collect allowances 
they are entitled to, and the campaigns by the Ministry of Housing 
to get people to collect rent and rate rebates and by the Ministry 
of Social Security to get people to collect supplementary benefits 
further add to the increase in take-up of the social services. 

Third, improvement in the service. Smaller classes in schools, 
new, complex treatments in hospitals, often raise the cost of a 
service (not always; a new expensive drug, by curing a patient 
more quickly than an old, less effective drug, may shorten his 
illness and reduce the cost of the total medical attention he needs). 
In general those who run services find that the improvements 
they want to make raise costs. And, of course, improved services 
attract more take-up. An example of improvement in service is 
the replacement of old buildings — particularly schools and 
hospitals - a major cost in the next twenty years. 

Fourth, Jabour costs. Health, welfare, child care and education 
are Jabour-intensive services, and it does not seem likely that 
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doctoring, social work, nursing or teaching will become a great 
deal less labour-intensive over the next few years. It is an estab- 
lished pattern in advanced industrial societies that objects get 
relatively cheaper, labour relatively dearer. So these services are 
bound to become more expensive to provide - compared to, say, 
television sets, washing machines or motor cars. 

Added to these reasons for the costs of social services to rise is 
a misfortune arising from the inadequacies of economic and 
Statistical prediction. In 1962 the National Economic Develop- 
ment Council informed the nation that it should aim for a steady 
four per cent annual growth rate. This figure seeped through the 
consciousness of the planners of all the social services and lay 
behind the confident expectation of the Labour Government, 
newly arrived in 1964, that expenditure on social services could 
increase substantially, paid for by growth. The mythical four 
per cent was at the heart of the National Plan for the five years to 
1970, published in 1965. But four per cent growth has persistently 
failed to be achieved. From 1964 to 1967 the average annual rate 
of growth of the national income was about 1} per cent. So social 
service expenditure has not kept up to the plans. A sense of the 
need to spend a lot, merely to make up for Jost time and get to 
where we should have been in 1970 (according to the 1965 National 
Plan targets), is widely present among social service adminis- 
trators. 

It is in the face of pressures like these that the recent debates on 
how to finance the social services have been held. The ostensible 
purpose of the initiators of these debates, mostly people asso- 
ciated with the Institute of Economic Affairs, has been to find 
ways of getting more money into the social services. But this 
purpose has always been linked with an emphasis on extending 
freedom of choice ~ an equally praiseworthy objective — and on 
handing over cash as being the individual’s best way of ensuring 
free choice for himself. This confusion of main objectives has 
often led authors of IEA publications to advance proposals 
which seem likely to diminish the total resources available to the 
social service under consideration. For example, the proposal 
advanced in E. G. West’s various publications (Education and the 
State, 1965, Economics, Education and the Politician, 1968) for 
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parents of school-age children to be given vouchers involves a 
threat to the state education system: the vouchers could be ex- 
changed for education in a state school or — with a cash supple- 
ment added — for education in a private school. West seeks to 
show that this scheme would bring additional money into 
education: the more people chose to pay a cash supplement, the 
more money would be injected into the education system as a 
whole. This is undeniable. But education as a social service, 
available on equal terms to everyone as a basic right, would 
suffer. The money put into private education, both the cash 
supplement and the value of the voucher, would be taken away 
from the state education system. Consequently, if a lot of parents 
chose to add to the voucher and buy private education, the choice 
available to those parents would increase, the choice and oppor- 
tunity available to children whose parents could not afford a cash 
supplement would be liable to diminish. State schools would 
cease to provide a social service for all; they would provide a 
tesidual service for the less wealthy. 

Much the same objection can be made to increased imposition 
of fees in the National Health Service. Undeniably the raising of 
charges for teeth and spectacles in 1968 and the re-introduction of 
prescription charges released some money for use in the health 
service. But once you raise charges sufficiently for them to make 
substantial contribution towards health service financing (< 
present charges contribute only about 5 per cent to the healt 
service budget) you face the problem that the patient, for a little 
extra cost, could opt out and get private treatment. The health 
service will thus lose altogether the revenue from charging those 
patients who opt out, and a group of both doctors and patients 
will cease to put part of their efforts into improving the National 
Health Service, preferring instead to maintain between them a 
high cost, high quality service. Again the danger arises that the 
national service will become a residual provision for the less 
wealthy. 

Vouchers for education and substantially increased charges in 
the health service were both conceived as simple responses to the 
problem of financing the social services. The difficulties and 
dangers they could create might fundamentally threaten the 
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social services they were designed to help. It is a short step in 
each case from adopting a scheme designed to bring more money 
into the service to finding that the single national service has been . 
undermined and replaced, in effect, with a two-part service, one 
(private) for the rich and one (public) for the poor. The dis- 
advantages of such a development are serious from the point of 
view of a just society and from the point of view of economic 
efficiency (by giving the best training and health treatment to 
everybody you uncover and preserve valuable talent among 
people who could never afford to develop it themselves). 
Similar objections can be raised to many other of the proposals 
that have been put forward for raising money for the social 
services. There are four possible ways to pay for these services: 
out of general taxation, by contributions (from employer, em- 
ployee, or both), by charges to the user and by transferring part 
or all of the service to the private sector. Ultimately the prob- 
lem is a simple one: there is a total income earned by people 
working in Britain; is it likely that these people will be happier 
paying over a larger proportion in tax, contribution, charges for 
service or by making their own private arrangements? It seems 
likely that increased emphasis on private payment, if it took over 
a large proportion of the costs of health and education, would 
substantially reduce the amount of money available, if only 
because quite a lot of people enjoy good health, quite a lot have no 
children to educate and therefore these people would, given the 
choice, pay less than the state can under present arrangements 
force out of them. An increase in the employers’ contribution is a 
technique that can be made to help cover more of the cost of 
health and pensions than it now does. In France, Italy and 
Sweden the employers’ contribution to the national insurance 
payment is almost 70 per cent while in Britain it is 50 per cent 
(the employee paying the other 50 per cent). The argument 
advanced against raising the employers’ contribution (for 
example by Richard Crossman in his 1969 Fabian Pamphlet, 
Paying for the Social Services), is that it is a cost employers pass 
on in their prices and that it therefore simply raises the cost of 
living. That argument is of little weight. What it means is that 
higher employers’ contributions could help pay for social ser- 
vices at the expense of consumption — a most desirable source of 
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the money. Crossman admitted as much a month after his pam- 
phlet was published when, as Secretary of State for Health and 
Social Security, he had his department announce a rise in the 
employers’ contribution — the very policy he had just attacked. 
However, though increasing the employers’ contribution might 
be a useful way of raising a small additional sum for the social 
services (especially the health service) one comes up against the 
export argument: raising the employers’ contribution will cause 
firms to increase all prices, including export prices, and Govern- 
ments are afraid of any action that might risk export orders. 

Like a man with an overdraft, studying his weekly outgoings 
and unable to cut down expenditure or how he can sufficiently 
increase his income, the planner for the social services keeps 
coming up against this kind of deadening conclusion. In short, 
charges, if used on a sufficient scale to make a significant con- 
tribution to the budget (combined, of course, with exemption 
arrangements for the needy), will almost certainly encourage 
more people to use the private sector, weakening the public 
service. Changing the employee's contribution to National Insur- 
ance and the NHS from a flat rate to a graduated payment (the 
higher paid making a larger contribution) would raise a little 
extra money, but not nearly enough. Raising the employers’ con- 
tribution will frighten the export divisions of the Board of Trade. 
A higher proportion of the Treasury’s tax income can come only 
at the expense of some other department and, after the January 
1968 defence cuts, there seems little prospect of much extra 
money from this source. We are thus left with one method only of 
raising additional revenue: some services will have to be trans- 
ferred to the private sector. This is not the same policy as raising 
charges on the public sector service and then finding that better- 
off members of the public desert it. If any services have to be 
transferred to the private sector, in order to make possible 
improvement and expansion of other parts of the public sector, 
then it will be best to take the decision consciously, knowing 
what we are doing and planning it so as to minimize social 
loss, 

Such a transfer would be an impossibly big undertaking in 
health and education. In these services private provision is a 
fringe element. Richard Crossman told the House of Commons 
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on 1 July 1969 that in the year to 30 June 1968, private health 
insurance schemes collected £14 million and paid out £12 
million in medical fees. Set against the cost of the National Health 
Service, £1,786 million, this is peanuts. Of course nobody knows 
how large a proportion of all private health payments is repre- 
sented by the health insurance schemes (an unknown proportion 
of private health payments remain unknown to the Inland 
Revenue, being discreet cash payments to a doctor, with no 
receipt given; a further unknown proportion is in the form of 
fees openly paid by the patient, but with no indication whether the 
patient made a subsequent claim on an insurance scheme). If one 
guesses that insurance schemes contributed a quarter of the cost 
of all private medica! payments, then one faces, on the figures 
given for 1968, about £50 million of private medicine against 
£1,786 million spent on the National Health Service: in other 
words, on the basis of these very rough figures, private medicine 
may have spent on it about 3 per cent of what is spent on the 
NHS. 

On education private spending is higher, but still not a domi- 
nant source of finance. The most recent analysis of the total 
spending on education in Britain (in Educational Finance,. by 
Alan Peacock, Howard Glennerster and Robert Lavers, Oliver & 
Boyd, 1968) covers the year 1962-3. It concludes that private 
educational institutions had £87 million to spend, compared with 
spending on state education and state aided education of £1,168 
million. Thus in 1962-3 private education spent about 7 per 
cent of the state education total. It seems likely that this percen- 
tage has since fallen slightly, as Government spending on educa- 
tion rose 28 per cent in real terms in the years 1964-9 during a 
period when the total number of private schools in Britain was 
falling. Gail Wilson has shown (New Society, 10 April 1969) that 
the number of private schools in England and Wales fell from 
4,250 in 1958 to 3,120 in 1968 (though against this must be set a 
rise in the number of recognized boys’ public schools - up from 
120 in 1958 to 130 in 1968 — and Gail Wilson’s statement that all 
the public schools, girls’ as well as boys’, ‘increased their intake of 
pupils’). In both health and education the private sector 1s so 
small that it is to a substantial degree dependent on the public 
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sector. Private health insurance schemes control only 440 beds in 
13 nursing homes; therefore the vast majority of privately 
financed operations have to be done in NHS hospitals, where, in 
effect, the advantages bought by the private patient are a quick 
jump to the front of the queue for treatment, a private room and 
hotel-style service. In education, according to the First Report of 
the Public Schools Commission (HMSO, July 1968), the 
dependence, while not quite so heavy, is still large: in 1967 about 
10 per cent of the pupils of independent schools (42,000 out of a 
total of 435,000) were assisted by public funds — local authorities 
paying £5-5 million in fees for private education, Government 
departments £3-9 million. Thus, in these key social services, priv- 
ate provision is slight ~ and is itself heavily dependent on the state. 

By contrast a large proportion of both housing and pension 
provision in Britain today is privately financed. Furthermore 
there ts a clear distinction between education and health (taken 
here to include child care and social work) on the one hand and 
housing and pension provision on the other. In education and 
health the principle is accepted that everybody pays in order that 
the entire nation may be kept educated and healthy: it is part of 
the purpose of these services that they shall be available to all 
when the need arises; there is no question of the sick man being 
asked if he has paid his stamps, the child of an unmarried mother 
being asked whether his education tax has been settled by any 
wage-earner. In pensions and housing, by contrast, the estab- 
lished principle is that the individual pays for what he gets. His 
house may be subsidized one way or another, but he pays for it. 
If he is a low earner, his pension may be topped up slightly, 
under the government’s new scheme to be introduced in 1972, but 
in the end his pension will depend on having paid the necessary 
number of contributions. 

This clear division has logical consequences: it is essential not 
to let health or education return to private provision. In a 
civilized society it is basic that a sick man shall be made well, a 
child educated, to the best ability of the society, absolutely 
irrespective of the means of the sick man or the child. It is the 
right of the rich man to buy himself or his child what he considers 
the best; it is the duty of society to make these efforts by the rich 
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man redundant in providing — in health and education — equally 
good service for everybody. Therefore these are the services on 
which it is necessary to concentrate public finance and effort. 

On housing and pensions it is inconceivable for society to seek 
to maintain such equality — even if it is desirable. The question 
then to be answered ts: can spending on public pensions and 
housing be cut back, by the imposition of regulations compelling 
the private sector to maintain standards and serve public need? 

In recent years there has been enormous growth in the provision 
of ‘occupational pensions’. The 1969 White Paper outlining the 
proposed new earnings-related pension scheme (Cmnd 3883) 
contains some details: by the end of 1967 there were in Britain 
some 65,000 active private pension schemes covering more than 
twelve million employed people — out of a total employed labour 
force of twenty-two million. In 1967, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Government Actuary, the 65,000 private schemes, 
after paying out benefits and expenses, contributed net savings to 
the nation’s investment of £810 million (more than a third of 
total personal savings and more than a tenth of total net savings). 
The Labour Government, in this same White Paper launching 
its new pension scheme, states: ‘There is still room for further 
increase in membership’ in private schemes. The new, earnings- 
telated government scheme is not designed to win people away 
from private pensions: its purpose is to provide pensions for 
those who are not members of private schemes — particularly for 
those who are not highly paid. In the words of the White Paper: 
‘Occupational (pensions) schemes have an important part to 
play alongside the new state scheme, and in its widest sense 
national superannuation must embrace occupational as well as 
state pensions.’ 

But that is not all: the Labour Government’s 1969 scheme 
contains provisions explicitly more favourable to private schemes 
than those of most other countries. Instead of all employees 
being made to participate fully in the state scheme, with occupa- 
tional schemes free to add a further pension on top — the pattern 
generally found abroad, according to the White Paper - the British 
scheme includes complicated arrangements to enable employees 
to be ‘partially contracted out’. The reasons are clearly stated: 
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the Government wants ‘some new pension provision to be occu- 
pational rather than state ... [and to] encourage employers who 
might otherwise have been deterred from starting new schemes to 
go ahead with them.” 

It is at this point that the Government's power to compel the 
private sector to maintain standards is revealed: in order partially 
to contract his employees out, an employer must show that the 
private scheme will reach specified standards of pension provi- 
sion: the employees remain ‘partially contracted in’ so that the 
Government can guarantee to make up any failure by a private 
scheme to equal the state scheme’s provision. This condition 
imposed before any firm may contract its employees out should 
ensure — with the Government as the ultimate guarantor —- that 
the private provision involves no disadvantage for the employee 
or pensioner and his family. Thus employers can enjoy the sense 
of being generous, can continue to regard pensions as a fringe 
benefit that helps them retain staff, and can probably (if their 
pension-fund investments do well) contribute to the reduction of 
what is, at present, the biggest single head of Government 
expenditure. (In 1970-71 official expenditure on social security is 
estimated at £3,528 million, on education £2,474 million and on 
defence £2,281 million.) It is even possible for private pension 
schemes to develop an advantage over the state scheme. By 
having an annual meeting and an annual report, by having 
members’ representatives on the management body, they can 
more effectively see that a man’s pension remains - at least 
partly — under his own control. Tony Lynes has suggested (New 
Society, 16 January 1969) that it could be made compulsory for 
employees to be given at least an equal voice with their employers 
in the management and investment of their pension funds. Such 
self-government is impossible in a Government scheme 

Precisely how large a part of the £3,500 million the Govern- 
ment pays out annually in pensions might be taken over by 
private pension funds is impossible to calculate. Nor can this be a 
quick way to save Government money for other social services. 
Even the Government’s new scheme requires twenty years of 
contributions before it can start paying out fully wage-related 
pensions. Private schemes - which, unlike the Government 
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scheme, depend on the gradual building up of a fund to cover 
each pension — require longer. Indeed, in the early years the 
encouragement of ‘contracting out” and employees’ payments 
into private schemes will reduce the Government’s income 
without reducing its expenditure on present pensions. But in the 
long run contracting out should lighten the burden of demands 
for money the Government imposes on citizens. Making employ- 
ees join a private pension fund, like making motorists insure their 
cars, cannot be popularly regarded as a Government tax. It 
should therefore free the Government to raise other taxes to help 
pay for those social services which cannot be shuffled off in this 
way on the market. 

Nothing said here is meant to suggest that the Government can 
give up all its direct financial responsibility for pensions. For the 
least well paid, the disabled, chronically sick, widows and un- 
supported women with children and for others who have been 
unable to keep up a consistent and high Jevel of contributions to 
a pension fund, the Government must maintain a scheme. But for 
that large part of the community which can afford to buy its own 
pension, the Government’s role should be limited to seeing that 
private schemes offer a fair deal and to providing guarantees - a 
kind of reinsurance of the pension — in case the private scheme 
should fail. This reinsurance function is not one to which it is 
desirable to limit the government. Private-funded schemes are, 
by their nature, a less certain and satisfactory machinery for 
ensuring adequate future pensions than are Government-run, 
pay-as-you-go schemes. But if the Government makes some more 
severe regulations than appear in its January 1969 White Paper 
about how employers and private pension funds must conduct 
themselves (particularly if it insists on improved transferability 
and guaranteed preservation of pension rights when an employee 
leaves his job), it seems likely, given rising income and growth in 
share values, that for the bulk of the population private pensions 
will be adequate. This proposal is not made in the belief that 
private pensions are better — Tony Lynes in his brilliant pamphlet, 
Labour’s Pension Plan (Fabian Society, 1969) has shown that such 
a view is ludicrous. The reason for seeking to transfer a large part 
of pension provision to private funds is solely that some part of 
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Government social service provision has to be abandoned if the 
whole area is not to be starved of money. This abandonment is 
bound to involve some loss, but where the introduction of 
charges on a substantial scale for health or education would have 
highly undesirable effects, compelling the increasingly prosperous 
bulk of employees to seek their pensions from a closely supervised 
Private market should, as a whole, be without major dis- 
advantage. 

The arguments for transferring part of the social provision of 
housing to the private sector are stronger. In 196] the White 
Paper Housing in England and Wales stated: ‘At present many 
council houses and flats which ought to be available to those who 
really need them are still occupied by people who, whatever their 
situation when they first became loca! authority tenants, have 
since become well able to make their own arrangements.’ 

Since then the Family Expenditure Survey for England and 
Wales has shown, in 1966, that the distribution of household 
incomes of local authority tenants was very similar to that of 
all households. The tenants of private, unfurnished dwellings 
tended to be worse off than local authority tenants. The probler 
now facing housing policy-makers can be simply stated: as 
whole, housing is no longer a social service; except in the maj 
conurbations (London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester 
Glasgow) the vast bulk of the population can afford to pay the 
market cost of adequate accommodation; but local authorities do 
not regard it as their role to think about the housing needs of the 
vast bulk of the population; by a series of historical accidents 
they have inherited a large stock of property, and they think 
about that and how to enlarge it. If housing authorities could be 
made to think about all the housing needs in their areas, rather 
than merely about their own estates, housing policy would be far 
better managed and a substantial amount of ‘social services’ 
expenditure might be saved. 

Precisely how this should be done is easy to summarize in a 
short essay, far more difficult to apply in practice. The kind of 
scheme which needs to replace the present housing subsidies 
involves (1) substantial increases in council rents, (2) effective and 
universal rent rebates for poorer tenants, (3) more help with 
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mortgages to enable richer council tenants to move out or buy 
their council houses, (4) housing authorities which see them- 
selves as planners and co-ordinators of all housing in their areas 
(rather than builders and managers of some of it). This last pro- 
posal involves a basic change in the kind of person who becomes 
a local authority housing manager: instead of being a lesser 
official than the medical officer or the borough treasurer, he 
should be a highly qualified man, capable of conducting surveys 
of need, bribing or bullying private builders or cooperatives into 
supplying the kind of provision needed, maintaining a constant 
watch on the total pattern of housing provision in his area. Of 
course he will need powers — like those Birmingham Corporation 
has recently acquired by its own Act of Parliament — to give rent 
rebates to private tenants. He will need powers compulsorily to 
improve privately or cooperatively owned housing which is 
rented out and in his view inadequately maintained. He will need 
to perform in housing the role that the Government is adopting in 
pensions: policeman to ensure that private provision is up to 
scratch. 

What does this mean in respect of the public cost of housing? 
Raising council rents and the end of the present subsidy system 
are not likely to save a lot of money - especially if the most needy 
families in private accommodation are to be given rent rebates 
(as recommended in the Prices and Incomes Board's report on 
rents of local authority housing, Cmnd 3604). Nor will public 
money be saved by giving more help to enable richer council 
tenants to buy houses (although in this case the money would 
Cae to come oul of a ‘social service’ budget, being paid instead 
gut of the Inland Revenue’s scheme for tax allowance on Joan 
interest, an arrangement thought far less reprehensible by inter- 
national bankers and those opposed to ‘social service extrava- 
waive’), Sut a reduction in the total amount of council housing 
weald in host areas suve some public money. And in the conur- 
fratioms, where the problem is most difficult, the new kind of 
Tassny Arateyy authority proposed could bully large employers 
Where Salt have lo live near the town centre into bearing some of 
the YAls Of thelr necommodation — perhaps by contributing to 
hang wsocintions for them, At present local authorities which 
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build high flats on expensive city-centre sites and let them at sub- 
sidized rents are primarily subsidizing the firms for which the 
tenants work. This has a distorting effect on firms’ decisions about 
where to locate premises, encouraging them to operate in places 
where their staff cannot really afford to live. This particular 
proposal for off-loading a bit of the council housing subsidy 
clearly could save some public money. 

The overall shape of this argument is now established. Hitherto 
the debate about future financing of the social services has been 
widely conducted in the form of a meaningless conflict: selectivity _ 
versus universalism, As Mike Reddin shows, we already have, in 
most services, a bit of each. There is no possibility of one triumph- 
ing over the other. Instead, I suggest, it is necessary to select those 
areas of provision where the price mechanism already works and 
see whether ~ in conformity with the general pattern of the mixed 
economy ~ it is possible for state financing to exert its consider- 
able influence by marginal intervention, combined with a system 
of regulation. It is equally necessary to select those social 
services in which the price mechanism is likely to have severe dis- 
advantages and make certain that they are protected from it 
This means, in my view, that we should not fight for universalisn 
throughout the social services, because that is too wide a cause to 
be capable of winning (even if we really, wholeheartedly, believe 
in it). Instead it is necessary to fight for the retention of universal 
free education and universal free health. Tiny erosions at the 
edges — optional payments for fancy spectacles, gold teeth, nose 
jobs, some private schools, secretarial colleges and computer and 
language schools — need not undermine these basically free 
services, so long as such payments do not represent more than a 
small proportion of the total cost of the services. I have not done 
the sums. Indeed the savings on housing and pensions that I 
have suggested would make little contribution, if any, to helping 
pay for other social services. But I hope I have raised a useful 
question: won’t our case for more money for hospitals and 
schools be stronger if we stop demanding more money for every- 
thing? 
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Economic Priority: Growth or Welfare 
E. J. Mishan* 


A DOUBT about the importance of economic growth may seem to 
some people as bewildering as a doubt about the importance of 
virtue. For do we not live at a time when a knowledge of the size 
of Gross National Product and of its comparative growth, is 
deemed sufficient to evaluate the full worth of a country’s 
achievement? The very word ‘growth* has commendable organic 
and evolutionary associations. Like the word thrift before the 
war, growth today is a thrice-blessed word. Among the orthodox, 
it is an unquestioned article of faith that faster economic growth 
is the sovereign remedy for all our social and economic troubles. 
In the popular mind, economic growth is linked with ‘challenge’, 
‘dynamic’, ‘forward-looking’, and other sounding words from 
the repertoire of currently approved noises. Nor can it be played 
too hard or too often. Few editors, or company chairmen, 
coveting a reputation for no-nonsense realism, will resist the 
temptation to deplore, frequently and publicly, the country’s 
poor economic growth record and to exhort the Government to 
take the sternest measures to ‘get Britain moving’. No ambitious 
Cabinet Minister will fail to warn the country from time to time 
that Britain’s status as a Great Power will be irrevocably lost 
unless its economic growth can be raised. 

In the circumstances no one will envy me the task of trying to be 
tediously logical about this sanctified concept of economic 
growth. But I will do so by reminding the reader, first, that its 
definition speaks only of an increase in the flow, or output, of 
man-made goods. And, secondly, that its measure is confined 
largely to a sample of those goods that are priced in money terms. 
In highly developed economies, such as Britain’s, any sustained 
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rise over time of output per person depends upon the continued 
application of new forms of technology which, it is believed, 
requires in its turn a continued expansion of higher education — 
though chiefly vocational education; education in science, tech- 
nology, management and the like. It requires also a widespread 
acceptance among the population of continuous change as the 
social norm. Indeed, any noticeable absence of change over a 
two-year period tends these days to arouse the liveliest apprehen- 
sions. 

Successful economic growth, however, has other social implica- 
tions that are worth thinking about. For example, in the process 
of Britain’s becoming a nation of motorists, the health and indeed 
the character of the nation will have altered, and not necessarily 
for the better. The invention of radio and television undoubtedly 
has enormous educational potential, but the growing use of such 
things also tends to diminish people’s direct experience of nature, 
their direct communication with others and their direct participa- 
tion in the community. Again, the pursuit of efficiency which 
seeks continually to remove the immediate dependence of people 
upon other people, is a far cry from the older system of com- 
munal obligation and cooperation, out of which grew mutual 
trust and a sense of individual identity within a community. No 
less pertinent, the precondition for sustained economic growth is 
sustained discontent — a product whose manufacture forms the 
sole preoccupation of our thriving advertising agencies. For the 
broad aim of the advertising industry is to persuade each one of 
us, first, that what really matters in life are the things most 
efficiently produced by modern industry, from cute lingerie to 
high-powered automobiles, from air travel with the jet set to 
plastic bric-a-brac; and second, that what each of us already 
possesses is either pitifully inadequate or pathetically out- 
moded. 

These and other social implications of economic growth in an 
affluent society, though not quantifiable, are probably of greater 
consequence than those that fall within the legitimate purview of 
the economist. But in this essay I will confine my observations 
within the economists’ framework, (a) by ignoring the effects on 
the ultimate satisfaction of ordinary men and women of the 
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industrial methods and products of a rapidly accelerating tech- 
nology, and (b) by maintaining throughout the familiar fiction 
that people are rational beings and are able to foresee clearly the 
consequences of their own actions. 

Within this framework, therefore, let us ask: by what argu- 
ments would economists appear to justify the promotion of 
economic growth? 

It might, at first, seem possible to justify the policy of economic 
growth as a means to other short- or medium-term goals; as 
helping us, for example, to improve the balance of payments, or 
as enabling us to raise living standards for the poor at home and 
abroad. I shall not take up space here to persuade you, first, thata 
teliable connexion between faster economic, growth and an 
improved balance of payments has been established neither by 
theoretical arguments nor by empirical evidence*; and second, 
that the so-called rise in real income per family, over the last two 
decades in Britain, has in fact been least for the very poor. As for 
the aid we currently contribute to poor countries, it is barely of 
the order of 1 per cent of our Gross National Product. Instead, I 
will devote my time to examining the popular view that economic 
growth is of itself, in some sense, a good thing. But in what 
sense ? 

Economists would accept the proposition that provided a 
person has all the relevant information, any extension over time 
of the range of his choices cannot make him worse off, and is 
indeed likely to make him better off. Economic growth is then 
justified on the grounds that it extends the range of choices over 
time for most people in the country, if not for all. But does it 
really ? It is not hard to satisfy ourselves that the area of choice as 
a whole is not expanding; indeed, that important areas of choice 
are rapidly shrinking. 

First of all, and notwithstanding the vogue for consumer 
research, it is a trite observation that a large number of goods 
which people still seek to purchase are no longer available. One 
has barely enough time to read a reliable consumer report on 


*The reader whose credulity has been imposed upon by this journalistic 
propaganda might wish to read two digressions on the balance of payments 
in my Costs of Economic Growth. Staples Press, 1967. 
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some new electric model before the manufacturer, for reasons of 
his own, sees fit to withdraw it from the market in favour of some 
other model. Any idea for a change in colour or design provides 
an excuse for discontinuing production of the existing model. 
Modern industry is everywhere busy transforming into fashion 
goods a wide range of hardware. Automobiles, television sets, 
washing machines, electric lamps, washbowls, gas stoves, and as 
much else are increasingly designed for rapid obsolescence. At the 
Same time the revolution in plastics has made it difficult to secure 
a wide variety of utensils once manufactured in wood, rubber, 
glass, metals and other materials, all more gratifying to the eye 
and to the touch than their plastic counterparts. One is always 

tempted to argue that if there is a demand for such things, they 

will surely be produced by someone. But though plausible 

enough, it happens to be untrue. What attracts the managers of 
modern industry are the ‘exciting’ technical possibilities for mass 

production that are offered by the new synthetic materials — and 

the creation of mass markets for such things can always be left to 

the advertising agents. 

Secondly, and more important, there is a range of crucial 
changes that, under the present dispensation, is denied the citizen. 
There is no institutional mechanism, for instance, that enables 
society to reduce the bewildering proliferation of brands and 
models in favour of a smaller number of more clearly differen- 
tiated models. Nor, again, can there be any social defence of the 
fitful caprices of fashion. We have the choice either of being in the 
fashion — if we can discover it - or remaining out. But apparently 
we cannot choose to stay the present hectic pace of fashion, and 
sO save money, time and a good deal of anxiety besides. 

Nor, thirdly, has the worker always the choice of holding on to 
his present job if he prefers to do so. As productivity rises, a 
greater proportion of our national expenditure is directed toward 
relative luxuries. In consequence the pattern of consumer 
demand becomes increasingly fickle,* requiring workers to 


*It need not be so fickle. It is technically quite possible to run a modern 
economy without recourse to commercial advertising. Indeed, for a small 
fraction of the resources thereby saved a national consumer service could 
be established both to provide impartial information about the products of 
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change jobs more frequently than they might wish. Worse still, 
the rapid technological advance we seek cannot be realized 
without a wholesale discarding of skills, many of which have been 
laboriously acquired over the years. (And, it may be added in 
passing, no extension of retraining facilities can restore to the 
mature worker the pride he took in his hard-earned skill or his 
position in the hierarchy of labour.) A market that responds 
efficiently to the demand of an advanced and growing economy 
may serve the citizen well as consumer, but only by treating him 
harshly as worker. And by what lights can one affirm that he is 
better off in these circumstances than he would be in an economy 
that reduced his present consumer choice in favour of greater 
choice, and greater security, as a worker? 

Finally, and most blatant of all, the choice of physical environ- 
ment is rapidly shrinking under the impact of modern industry 
and its products. There are people, even in these forward-looking 
days, who would choose not to breathe the blend of carbon 
monoxide and dust that has replaced the air in our cities — even 
though effective anti-pollutant devices would add to the cost of 
motoring and, therefore, reduce car sales. There are also quite a 
few people who would choose wor to have their sleep repeatedly 
shattered by the shriek of aircraft - even though the Prime 
Minister solemnly assures them that it is ultimately in the 
national interest. But for such people there is, at present, for all 
practical purposes, no choice at all. 

This last-mentioned failure of the economy, in the matter of 
choice, is worth dwelling on. In the last two decades wide-eyed 
speculators with the cooperation of pennywise councillors have 
spread the blight of ‘development’ over the face of Britain. Our 
cities and coastal towns have been made hideous by crude anony- 
mous slabs of glass and synthetics, arrant testimony to the 
triumph of quick profits over civic pride. Industrial output has 
grown since the war, but not nearly so fast as the pollution of the 
air with vile gases, and of rivers with chemical waste; not nearly 
so fast as the sewage about our beaches, the accumulation of 


industry and actively to promote good design and distinction. It is an 
option which the public might like to vote on, but it will not be presented to 
them through the existing economic system. 
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thick oils along our coastal waters, and the destruction of wild 
life by the wanton use of modern pesticides. Yet for a really 
impressive example of post-war growth our officials should lift 
their eyes from the economic statistics and take a long look at the 
appalling traffic congestion in town, city and suburb. 

One consequence is that the pleasures of strolling along the 
Streets of a city are more of a memory than a current pastime. 
Lorries, motor-cycles and taxis belching fumes, filth and stench, 
snarling engines and unabating visual disturbance have com- 
pounded to make movement through the city an ordeal for the 
pedestrian at the same time as the mutual strangulation of the 
traffic makes it a purgatory for motorists. The formula of mend- 
and-make-do followed by successive Transport Ministers is cul- 
minating in a maze of one-way streets, peppered with parking 
meters, with massive signs, detours and weirdly shaped junctions 
and circuses across which traffic pours from several directions, 
while penned-in pedestrians jostle each other along narrow 
pavements. Think, for example, of Piccadilly Circus, the hub of a 
capital city, crucified by traffic! 

How did we come into this inheritance? 

To reply that these dismal features of our civilization are th 
inevitable costs of growth is to beg the whole question. In the firs, 
place I do not recall anyone asking me whether | was willing to 
pay these costs in exchange for some additional quantum of ‘real’ 
output. In the second place the costs are manifestly not inevitable. 
It is still possible, I hope, for architects to plan a whole city on 
aesthetic principles - though, as business men will acutely 
observe, it costs more. And it cannot surely be supposed that 
more technical knowledge is needed before we can make provision 
for setting aside large and viable ‘amenity areas’ within com- 
muting distance of the city where people may dwell in tolerable 
comfort without making use of petrol engines either for trans- 
port, mowing grass or sawing trees. In such amenity areas, 
depending on the size, avenues may be constructed only for 
pedestrians, possibly augmented by bicycles or horse-drawn 
vehicles, or by electrically powered public transport. It may be 
that only a minority of people would choose to make their homes 
in such areas which, incidentally, would be free of all aircraft 
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noise. But whether minority or majority it must be acknowledged 
that such amenity areas are unlikely to emerge from the operation 
of the existing economic mechanisms. 

One reason for the failure of the modern economy to offer 
people such choices is that, under our existing laws — which are, 
for the most part, permissive, or at least over-tolerant, of the so- 
called spillover effects of others’ activities, such as noise, smoke, 
smell, pollution — the risks of private initiative and the costs of 
organizing people to raise the sums necessary to bribe those res- 
ponsible for spillover effects are prohibitive. However, it is of the 
utmost importance to realize that the market will continue to 
operate even if the law is radically changed in this respect. 

The market, working under private enterprise, is a neutral 
mechanism only in the trivial sense that it tends to a solution —a 
set of outputs and prices — within any sort of legal framework. 
The solution, however, differs according to the particular 
framework within which the market operates. And it cannot for 
a moment be supposed that society is indifferent as between the 
market solution approached under one set of institutions as 
opposed to any others. If slavery were sanctioned by law the free 
working of the market would move the economy towards a 
solution — an ‘ideal’ solution under ideally competitive condi- 
tions - which could be rationalized only on the premise that men 
were, at least, indifferent to the moral implications of slavery. If 
industrial spillover is effectively permitted - and regardless of 
existing legislation the evidence affirms that, in the main, it is ~ 
the ‘ideal’ solution toward which a competitive market would 
tend could be rationalized only on the premise that society is, at 
least, indifferent to the fate of the victims of spillover.* 


*This implication has not been made explicit in economic writing. Until 
very recently the dominant view was that, at least if negotiating and admini- 
strative costs were zero, the optimal output of aspillover-generating industry 
would be the same irrespective of whether the law required that the manu- 
facturers compensate the victims or whether, instead, the victims could 
demand compensation from the manufacturers. 

I have shown elsewhere (Oxford Economic Papers, t967) that this common 
conclusion is the result of nalve economic analysis; that the difference in a 
competitive allocation under a law prohibitive of noxious spillovers could be 
vastly different from such an allocation under the existing law. In connexion 
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If, therefore, in recognition of people’s basic rights to peace, 
quiet and fresh air, amenity legislation was made so effective that 
no person could be made to absorb the disagreeable by-products 
created by others, the resulting adjustments throughout the 
country could be justified on grounds both of economy and 
equity. Quiet, privacy, fresh air, scarce enough before the war, are 
scarcer now, and unless the law is altered are certain to become 
scarcer in the future. Their high value to people is borne out by 
the growing concern of scores of thousands of families to find a 
home in a pleasant and quiet place, not too far from their work. 
There is no warrant, therefore, for allowing people to treat such 
things as quiet, fresh air, scenic beauty, as free goods - as if they 
were so abundant that a bit more or less made no difference to 
anyone. 

So humble an invention as the motorized lawn-mower, whose 
engine can be heard in a score or more adjacent homes, would be 
prohibited (unless, perhaps, agreement could be reached among 
all the families affected). In the circumstances, manufacturers 
would have a strong incentive to produce silent machines. 

Turning to larger things, once aircraft were no longer per- 
mitted to bombard our ears with impunity airline companies 
would perforce respond in two ways. First, in order to minimize 
compensatory payments to all affected they would plan to 
remove their airports to, and to re-route their flights over, less 
densely populated areas. Second, they would also have ample 
incentive to invest heavily in the task of discovering and perfecting 
noise-eliminating techniques. In the meantime any failure to 
make a profit, after compensating all remaining victims of aircraft 
noise, would be a clear indication of their inability to cover their 
full social costs. And there is no more of an economic case for the 
continuation of such flights than there is for the continued 
production of any other good or service whose potential revenue 
falls short of its full social cost. In view of the recent debates in 


with the argument in the text, however, it is yet more pertinent to point out 
that even if conditions were such that the allocation resulting was unique in 
all respects, we cannot suppose (quite apart from the distributional jssue) 
that society is equally satisfied with a solution in which the victims of spill- 
over are compensated and one in which they are not. 
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the House, I should add that any Government declaration to the 
effect that the operation of a particular airline service is required 
in the national interest implies, if taken seriously, that there are 
benefits other than those revealed by the amounts that passengers 
are willing to pay for it. And if the Government is to convince the 
country that it means what it says about the national interest it 
must not introduce special legislation counter to accepted 
principle, so causing the innocent to suffer. In recognition of such 
implied benefits it must defray the losses incurred in meeting full 
social costs (which include full compensation to the remaining 
victims) out of the public revenues. 

The advantages of such amenity legislation are reinforced by 
another consideration: the regressive distributional effects of the 
disamenities in question. So long as the rich continue to enjoy 
legal protection of their property they have less need of legal 
protection from the disamenity created by others. The richer a 
man is, the wider his choice of neighbourhood. If the area he 
chooses happens to be sinking in the scale of amenity he can 
always move, if at some inconvenience, to more pleasant environs. 
In contrast, the poorer the family, the less opportunity there is for 
moving from its present locality, regardless of how noisy or dirty 
it has become. Thus legislation that upheld citizens’ rights to 
amenity would provide not only a rise in the standards of environ- 
ment generally, it would raise them most for the lower income 
groups that have suffered more than any other from the un- 
checked ‘development’ and traffic since the war. 

That there can be difficulties in the wording of a satisfactory 
charter of amenity rights, and that there can arise problems of 
interpretations and of enforcement, are not to be gainsaid. No 
radical measure of reform has been established without having to 
weather a period of trial and error — and, for that matter, without 
having to run the gauntlet of entrenched interests. But the econo- 
mist does not, or should not, concern himself primarily with 
political feasibility, but rather with economic, or technical, feasi- 
bility. His is the task of revealing to society the economically, or 
technically, feasible options open to it; also to point out 
apparent improvements on widely accepted criteria. The enact- 
ment of legislation which effectively protects the private indi- 
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vidual against unwanted spillovers, above all at a time when — 
because of the growing commercial possibilities in an affluent 
society of increasing sales of private planes, private helicopters 
and of other motorized gadgets, existing and impending - the 
need for such protection is becoming painfully obvious, does 
promise just such an improvement. It places the cost of bearing 
spillover effects squarely on the shoulders of those who generate 
them; not, as at present, on their victims. It therefore extends 
choice to society on more equitable terms. Under such legislation 
people can no longer be made to bear with the growing assault on 
their physical and emotional well-being without any ready means 
of redress. In effect, erstwhile victims of spillover achieve parity 
of status with the owners of any legal asset in that they cannot be 
compelled to part with their goods (the amenities they enjoy), 
though they are always at liberty to surrender them for some 
agreed payment. Private enterprise, in its turn, is still free to 
choose to produce whatever it deems profitable but only on 
condition that it now bears the full social cost of doing so. 

To summarize the proposals before qualifying them, the most 
effective, and least expensive, way of curbing the riot of spillover 
that has spread over the country since the war is the enactment of 
a charter of amenity rights for the citizen, all of which rights are 
capable of being strictly enforced by the courts. A significant 
feature of such amenity rights, as described, is the complete pro- 
hibition of any of several clearly defined disamenities in the 
absence of consent among all the parties affected. This condition 
is to be noted. If, for example, the owner of a diesel saw can 
afford to bribe all the families within earshot of his sawing 
operations to consent to his use of the saw, at least during certain 
hours, then everyone is made better off than he would be under a 
complete noise-prohibition. Again, if a helicopter pilot, or motor- 
boat operator, could afford to bribe all potential plaintiffs not to 
invoke the law, each member of the group (including the pilot or 
operator) would be better off than if the ban against noise were 
enforced within the locality. 

Thus for those spillovers involving noise, visual disturbance or 
invasion of privacy a collective waiver of such amenity rights 
contingent upon the voluntary consent of all interested citizens is 
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clearly an economic improvement. But there are other sorts of 
spillover effects for which such a consensus to waive the prohibi- 
tion might not be accepted as a potential economic improvement. 
And this for at least two reasons. First, there may be insufficient 
information on the range of consequences arising from the spread 
of the spillover in question. A citizen who agrees to put up witha 
certain type of spillover effect in return for a bribe may do so in 
ignorance not only of the risks to which he exposes his person and 
his family but also in ignorance of the risks to which he exposes 
an unknown number of people or humanity at large. The 
unpleasantness he experiences surrounded by exhaust fumes may 
be only a fraction of the damage ultimately inflicted. Similar 
remarks are pertinent to other forms of air pollution, to effluents 
poured in river, stream and lake, to the discharge of oil on the high 
Seas, to the use of chemical pesticides and, above all, to the present 
creation of radioactive elements by peacetime nuclear reactors.* 

Second, there are spillover effects that are experienced not only 
by citizens alike today but by future generations as well. Some of 
those effects mentioned in the former category can be included 
also among this type of spillover.t Other outstanding examples 


**A new “dimension” of hazard is given also by the fact that while man 
now can - and does - create radioactive elements, there is nothing he can do 
to reduce their radio-activity once he has created them. No chemical 
reaction, no physical interference, only the passage of time reduces the 
intensity of radiation once it has been set going... 

“Wherever there is life, radioactive substances are absorbed into the 
biological cycle. Within hours of depositing [radioactive waste products 
created by nuclear reactors} in water, the great bulk of them can be found 
in living organisms. Plankton, algae, and many sea animals have the power 
of concentrating these substances by a factor of 1,000 and in some cases 
even a million. As one organism feeds on another, the radioactive materials 
climb up the ladder of life and find their way back to man... 

“The point is that very serious hazards have already been created by the 
“peaceful uses of atomic energy”, affecting not merely people alive today 
but all future generations although so far nuclear energy is being used only 
on a statistically insignificant scale. The real development is yet to come, on 
a scale which few people are capable of imagining.’ (E. F. Schumacher, 
“Clean Air and Future Energy’, Des Voeux Memorial Lecture, October 
1967.) 

tAccording to a Newsweek report (8 January 1968) Professor L. C. Cole 
of Cornell University, in a paper delivered at the 134th annual meeting of 
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are development-spillover and tourist-spillover, both of which 
involve the virtually irrevocable destruction of woodland, coast- 

line, lake districts and places of rare natural beauty and magnifi- 

cence. In consequence not only is the present generation deprived, 

but the keen pleasure and solace offered by such scenic beauty is 

denied to future generations also. In such cases the State, in its 

role of custodian of the future, is obliged to overrule the narrower 
interests of any group of private citizens. 

Spillover effects of these two types may, then, be entirely pro- 
hibited notwithstanding any potential agreement to waive the 
prohibition by a group of private citizens acting on limited 
information and in the mistaken belief that they alone are the only 
interested parties. Alternatively, the amenity legislation may con- 
tain a clause requiring, in all cases of proposed waiver by con- 
sent, the consent also of the Government which would, however, 
be withheld for all spillover effects coming within the range of the 
above two categories. 

Let me conclude; our growthmen are ever ready to point to the 
widespread use of drudgery-reducing inventions such as the 
vacuum cleaner and washing machine - and very handy they are, 
too, living as we do in an atmosphere of floating sewage main- 
tained by modern industry and its products. But while some of 
the popular creations of technology may command general 
approval, especially in a sedentary age wherein physical effort has 
come to be regarded as anathema, a great deal of what is pro- 
duced - candies, cigarettes, girdles, slimming tablets, lotions, 
electric toasters, electric boot-cleaners, electric carving knives and 
a widening range of push-button gadgets — is hard to classify in 
polite terms. But it is this stuff, along with television sets, private 
car and aeroplane travel, that — thanks to the consumer momen- 
tum built up by modern advertising methods - is taking up an 


the American Association for the Advancement of Science, asks whether 
man is not destroying the earth’s natural supply of oxygen. He points out 
(i) that the increasing combustion of fossil fuels has greatly accelerated the 
formation of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, and (ii) that, in the United 
States alone, some one million acres of suburbanized forest and grassland 
cach year lose their ability to regenerate the oxygen supply through photo- 
synthesis. 
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creasing proportion of household expenditure. Thus in things 
at contribute in trivial ways to his ultimate satisfaction, the 
hings at which modern industry excels, man has choice up to and 
yond the point of bewilderment. In the things that are vital to 
is ultimate satisfaction his choice is dwindling to the point of 
«tinction. He may dream of spacious cities with beautiful parks 

nd stately buildings, or of easy access to a countryside innocent 
of motorized traffic. But he wakes to an ugly reality in which his 
ears and eyes and lungs are under continual assault. And naught 
for his comfort save the knowledge that the industrial growth so 
fervently sought by the Establishment only moves him closer to 
the kind of suburban wasteland that is covering America. 
Nothing less than a radical change in the law can save him from 
that fate. 
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